









CINCINNATI, JUNE, 1888. 


SONG. 


I, 
A little one passed, with dimpling feet, 
To the meadowy hills of violets sweet ; 
A weary child at eve returned, 
But the little one came no more, 
No more, 


Il. 
A girl passed by ’mid the blooming trees, 
And her heart was light in the odorous breeze ; 
A pensive maiden at eve returned, 
But the girl came back no more, 
No more, 


Ill, 
A mother passed o’er the withered blooms, 
And the flowers were fruits in the autumn glooms ; 
A care-worn woman at eve returned, 
But the mother came back no more, 
No more. 
IV. 
A grandame passed through the ancient hall, 
And gazed on the pictures that lined the wall ; 
A feeble form to her couch returned, 
But the grandame came no more, 
No more. 
v. 
A soul went forth to the higher air ; 
Immortal gardens of life were there ; 
A wasted form in the earth was laid, 
But the soul returned no more, 
No more. 
v1. 
A spirit passed from sphere to sphere, 
And the glory of God was more bright and clear, 
And an influence sweet to the past returned, 
But the spirit came back no more, 
No more. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


HERE are many different methods of criticising a musical perform- 
ance. One person has a certain fixed standard of measurement, 
like a Procrustean Bed to which everything must be fitted, if it is 
to meet his approval. This critic judges a children’s cantata and 
Wagner’s Trilogy from one and the same stand-point. Another specimen 
of this remarkable genus might be denominated the musical Paul Pry. 
His only enjoyment of the performance seems to be found in the discov- 
ery of irregularities. If a singer sings flat, or a movement is a grain 
faster or slower than at former times; if something is not quite perfect 
here, or not up to the mark there, he finds it out. He isin a perfect frenzy 
of delight when he has sniffed out some transgression or fault. This 
critic carries away from the entertainment a memory of its imperfections 
only. This would not matter so much did he not insist upon intruding 
his remarkable discoveries upon other people, who are content to enjoy 
the performance for what of good there is in it. Then there is the high- 
art worshiper who puts a purely artistic value upon everything; who 
frowns upon every attempt to adduce a moral or practical lesson, or to get 
even entertainment from the performance; who judges it from its art 
motives, its art forms, its art values, etc., etc., whatever all that may mean. 

Again, there are those who just go to enjoy whatever is presented. 
They sit and drink in the delicious sounds to their heart’s content, in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that they are violating all the rules of 
latter-day criticism, principally that of fault-finding. They do not 
know that it is in good form to have an ungracious remark at hand for 
every performer and every composition. These good-natured souls 
take it all in, like sponges, accepting everything presented, both as to 
matter and method, as a matter of course. Where ignorance is bliss, is 
it not indeed folly to be wise, as some count wisdom? But these get 
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their money’s worth, and lay by a store of pleasant memories which 
can be lived over again in less happy days. So, while our Paul Pry 
critic is in agony over the remarkable discovery that Mr. Lloyd’s low 
D is not as strong or as pure as his high A, and is making himself and 
every one about him miserable on this account, the really intelligent and 
thoroughly honest listener is assuring himself that e// the great singer’s 
tones are good enough for him, and the perfection of the upper note 
more than compensates for any deficiency elsewhere, if any exists. 

To our mind, the proper method of listening to and criticising a 
public performance is the one entirely disregarded at the present time, 
viz: The composer’s stand-point, and the object he had in view as 
indicated by the subjec: and text. If there is such a thing as wedding 
words to music, of which much is heard, we have a right to take it for 
granted that the composer is endeavoring to encompass a purely love 
match, and not one of convenience fashion. If emotion can be 
either expressed or operated upon, (it does not matter which of these 
two things music does, as the results are the same either way,) we must 
concede that the composer in choosing his subject has an honest intention 
to accomplish this by his work; that he has an aim and object for which 


oO! 


he is striving; that in his mind there is a definite purpose. It is the 
duty of the critic and listener to ascertain what this purpose is, When 
this is known the question to he decided is, Is the composer’s object 
attained ?—first by the construction of the work, and second by its inter- 


Leaving these things out of consideration, and 


pretation as a whole 
very much like 


being mindfut only of mechanical details of execution, i 
feeding on the husks which the swine eat, when there is bread enough 
and to spare in the Father’s house, 

In some such frame of mind as above hinted at, we would approach 
the preparation of our review of the Centennial May Musical Festival. 
The program for the opening night was especially appropriate. We do 
not know that any special religious fervor caused an inscription of praise 
to God to be placed first upon the program. It was fitting, whatever the 
motive, and we have no right to question the intent. If Weber’s 
Hymn did not please those not familiar with it, it can be with 
truth that it was not the fault of the composer or the chorus. Music 
of this character and grade, though not as pretentious as some of the 
other works of the Festival, cannot be fully understood at one hearing, 
and unless understood, how can it be appreciated? One can say whether 
his first impressions are favorable or otherwise, but that is about all that 
an honest man can say of any work heard for the first time. ‘‘/# seiner 
Ordnung schafft der Herr” (In mighty Wisdom rules our God) is the 
opening line of the Hymn, and is the key-note to the sentiment of the 
whole of it, It is indeed a hymn of praise, strong and vigorous, and in 
the old style of composition, and as much in the church form as Weber 


said 


knew how to make’it. To us it seems eminently religious, and the 
introduction of one of the grand old German chorals makes it still more 
so. The chorus did its part nobly. Once or twice in the latter part, as 
happened several times during the week, the orchestra rather over- 


Miss Crancl 


n, 


powered it. The soloists in the hymn were Lilli Lehmann, 
’s share, 


Mr. Toedt and Mr. Whitney—Miss Lehmann having the li 
but not a very big share either for a lion. 

Following the Hymn came Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and ‘ Eine 
Faust Overture,” by Wagner. It is hardly necessary to say a word about 
the playing of this superb orchestra, but we question whether Beet- 
hover’s great work ever had a better representation. There were 
several changes from Mr. Thomas’ former interpretations of it, but they 
were improvements as well as surprises, the “ Knock of Fate” being 
noticeably slower. The second movement created the greatest enthusi- 
asm, 

After the Intermission came the event of the evening, the production 
of Prof. J. K. Paine’s Song of Promise, written especially for this occasion. 
Chat it is a great work no one can deny, and like all works above the 
common, cannot be appreciated at one hearing. Ir justice to the chorus 
we should say that the ‘*Song of Promise’’ was not put into rehearsal 
until within two months of the Festival, because it had not all been com- 
posed before that time. This, with the Weber Hymn, which came still 
later, and the “‘ working up”’ of all the other compositions, did not allow 
the singers sufficient time to become en rapport with it. Considering 


these facts, we can pronounce the performance a successful one. Both 
the solo and chorus work were admirable. As has been said of 
another performance, so we may say of this and all of them: ‘* The 


performance as to chorus, orchestra, and soloists was excellent in a 
high degree, and one must deplore the disposition manifested by some 
captious cavilers to pounce on every break or slip or momentary deflec- 
tion from the relentless decalogue of rhythm, although such criticism 
may be calculated to amuse and to agitate the atmosphere with those 
electric flames which dazzle and‘arouse.”’ 

We hope to hear this work again. We believe it is 
that will grow upon one with acquaintance, and one which will reflect 
much credit upon American music. At the close, Mr. Paine, who was 
present, was called to the platform, and bowed his acknowledgments 
to the generous applause of the audience and chorus, 
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The second concert consisted solely of the oratorio of ‘‘St. Paul,” 
by Mendelssohn, with Mme. Valda, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Cranch, 
Mr. Whitney, chorus, orchestra, and organ. In many respects this was 
to us the best concert of the series, despite the fact (perhaps because of 
it) that the music was old and familiar. The great center of attraction 
and interest was the English tenor Edward Lloyd, who had come 
from England to sing at this festival only. But the whole performance 
was a vast improvement over the first night. The chorus work was all 
that could be desired, and displayed a strength and precision tha was 
an agreeable surprise. The chorales and the choruses, ‘*Stone him to 
death,” ‘* The nations are now the Lord’s,”’ and ‘‘O great is the depth,” 
were especially well done. Mr, Whitney, always a favorite, was as 
acceptable as ever, and was a worthy companion to the great tenor 
Lloyd, who, like Whitney, impresses one with the fact that he is 
thoroughly in earnest in all his work, and regards the composer’s inten- 
tion and the evident meaning of the text as the principal things to 
be considered. Mr. Lloyd had but one solo, ‘* Be thou faithful unto 
death,”? but the memory of that will live as long as the heart beats. 
The beautiful, true tenor voice was unique, but with that was the 
additional charm of faithful, earnest interpretation. One could not but 
be made better by it. Tears came to many eyes as the song progressed. In 
the recitatives, of which the tenor part of “St. Paul’’ consists chiefly, Mr 
Lloyd’s singing was a revelation. A more careful, conscientious render- 
ing could not have been given to the most elaborate cavatina, As the 
genial and cultured musical critic, Mr. Peltasohn, remarked just before 
his sudden death a day or two after the concert: “I never heard 
anything like it, and I never shall hear anything like it again on the 
earth.’’ Mad. Valda was very successful in her solos, as was likewise our 
own Miss Cranch, who sang “ But the Lord is mindful of his own” very 
effectively. Mr, A. F. Maish, of our city, sang most acceprably in the 
duo of ‘* The False Witnesses,’”’ Mr, Whitney taking one of the parts. 
Mr. Arthur Mees at the great organ made that instrument heard to 
advantage in all passages where its help was required. 

The first Matinee of the week was held Thursday afternoon. As we 
have already printed the full program we shall not repeat it now; suffice 
it to say that like all of the concerts of the week the attendance was 
very large and enthusiastic. Mrs, Corinne Moore-Lawson, our local 
favorite, was placed in comparison to the celebrated Lehmann, but, to 
our minds, and according to the general verdict did not suffer in the least 
by it. Indeed, Mrs. L. was the favorite of the matinee, a position given 
her not only by local pride on the part of the audience, but really and 
honestly won by her beautiful and artistic singing. The renowned 
soloists of the Festival predict, what we all hope, for her a brilliant 
musical career. Gounod’s “Irene,” sung by Mr. Whitney, was one of the 
gems of the afternoon. The Symphony by Saint Saens we did not hear. 

Perhaps the most popular work with the Chorus was Dvorak’s “ Spectre’s 
Bride,” though apparently the audience was more divided in its opinion. 
Certain it is that the Chorus sang con amore. Of this performance Mr 
Malmene, who reported the Festival Concerts for the Commercial Gazette 
in a thoroughly acceptable and discriminating manner, says: 


‘The first chorus was rendered with an animation and force that 
plainly indicated how the singers had entered into the spirit of their 
work, In the subsequent powerfully descriptive and dramatic numbers 
the pathos aud precision of the chorus were on the increase, and in the 
passages descriptive of the charnel-house scenes the impressiveness 
became positively weird—almost cadaverous—in accordance with the 
development of the subject. 

‘Mr. Lloyd, the English tenor, was heard to better advantage than on 
the night of ‘St. Paul.’ The range of notes which he best commands 
lay higher. and the defects on the lower tones of the register almost 
vanished in consequence. It would be difficult to pick flaws in his style 
of oratorio singing, and certanly that in the cantata of last night was 
particularly appropriate and fascinating. How tenderly he entered into 
the spirit of any change in the emotions and delineated every shade of 
feeling with the instincts of an artist! Under the app ication of his skill 
in the use of a magnificent tenor voice the words of the cantata became 
a living dream, and one might picture from the transformation the mov- 
ing sce.es of a panorama, so realistic was the effect. In the delineation 
of the spectral flight the words ‘make haste’ were invested with a 
dramatic feeling that the operatic stage could not reproduce half so well. 
In this characterization Mr, Lloyd was seconded by Lilli Lehmann, who 
impersonated the bride, and the blending of such artistic work in the 
duets have an indescribably happy effect, and in the solo parts the 
German prima donna did magnificently, carrying out the conceptions 
of the composer faithfully with but one exception, and that was in the 
prayer to the Virgin at the close. She sang this without much dramatic 
intensity—although with devotion and sentiment, whereas the circum- 
stances in the charnel-house with a corpse opening its eyes before the 
bride and moving, would naturally require the most pronounced agitation 
in the delivery. Alonzo Stoddard, the baritone, as the narrator of the 
tale, had a most thankless task, and much of his recitation was drowned 
out by the orchestra, In glimpses of passages, where the orchestra sub- 
dued its force, his voice asserted itself with creditable power. It would 
not have been out of place if Mr, Thomas had made a selection from the 
orchestra for the accompaniment of this recitative. It is impossible for 
one voice to cope with an orchestra of one hundred and twenty men, 
**Goldmark’s symphony, ‘ The Rural Wedding,’ given here for the first 





time in its entirety, closed the concert. It is not written in the old 
symphonic form, but in accordance with the structure of the modern pro- 
gram music. The music is lively and catching throughout, and much 
descriptive coloring is used. The orchestra succeeded in bringing out all 
the details in the finesse of the music.” 

Friday evening witnessed the performance of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” with Valda, Lloyd, Miss Hetlich, Miss Cranch, Mr. Whitney, 
chorus, organ, and orchestra, The interest in the Festival increased 
in a steady ratio to the close, and this evening brought out an audience 
that was an inspiration in itself, The work is neither oratorio nor opera, 
but a mixture of both. Rubinstein calls it **a sacred work.” We can- 
not agree with Mr, Krehbiel, the New York critic, who pronounces the 
work weak and commonplace. He has probably given it more study 
than we, and has certainly had the advantage of hearing it at least once 
before, but our first impressions of it are certainly of quite a different 
character. It seems to us to be a powerful work, and we confess to a 
feeling of surprise that the Russian composer could have written such 
an effective sacred composition, if what we have heard of his lack of 
religious belief is true. He seems to have comprehended the situation 
quite as accurately at least as did Milton, The orchestration is very 
effective and is indicative of a master mind, The chorus for this occa- 
sion was divided into Rebels and Angels, making the seating and 
general appearance more uniform. The Chorus is to be congratulated 
upon its work in ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ and Mr. Erhgott has received the 
personal commendation of Mr. Thomas for his excellent work in training 
the chorus. The work has not been easy, for it must not be forgotten 
that this year’s chorus contains but about one-third of experienced chorus 
singers, the remainder being new and almost inexperienced material. 
From this material Mr. Ehrgott has brought forth work that even 
Thomas commends. 

Madame Valda was in excellent voice, and, although the part is not 
one which gives the artist great opportunities to exhibit all the resources 
of her voice, yet she was deservedly applauded whenever opportunity 
offered itself. The solo, ‘* Once more has heav’n obtained a triumph!” 
was the first in which she shone to advantage. In the second part she 
was only heard in the quartet, ‘‘ Loudly ring out, ye heavenly trumpets,” 
but it was excellently done. By the bye, the composer treats this number 
very much like Mendelssohn did the choral, ‘‘ Sleepers, wake, a voice is 
calling,” in ‘St. Paul,” by letting the voices sing the first part @ capella 
and the trumpets come in on the long sustained finale note of each 
phrase. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd had the lion’s share in the solos, almost all of 
which were recitatives; but these were sung in the most artistic and 
natural manner. It is seldom a recitative is applauded, yet this was the 
case with the very first one, ‘‘ Ye have assembled here to serve me.” Its 
fine delivery, musical emphasis and distinct enunciation roused the audi- 
ence to an unusual pitch of enthusiasm. Throughout the second part 
Mr. Lloyd had nothing except recitatives, but these, supported chiefly 
by the organ, did not fail to be as perfect as the others although the 
position he had to occupy in the distance near the organ interfered 
somewhat with the beauty of tone. The recitative in the last part was 
received with the same marks of approbation as the first. 

Mr, Myron W. Whitney appeared in a new role as his Satanic Majesty 
with as great a succe-s as ever, although he seemed to suffer from a 
slight cold, which was noticed in the higher notes, 

Miss Emma Cranch had a splendid opportunity of letting her rich and 
sympathetic voice be heard. The upper notes were as pure and resonant 
as the lower range of her voice —as mellow and penetrating. In the 
duets she was especially successful, and her friends did not fail to express 
their approval by loud applause. 

Mr, Alonzo E, Stoddard appeared to better advantage than on the 
night before. His voice was not overpowered by the orchestra, and 
blended beautifully with Miss Cranch’s in the duet. 

Although the part taken by Miss Elizabeth Hetlich is, musically 
speaking, only of minor importance, still it requires a reliable and good 
singer, which the lady certainly proved to be. It is to be hoped she will 
be heard again at the Festivals in a more important part. 

The most popular program of the week was the Saturday Matinee, at 
which appeared, in a miscellaneous program, the Orchestra, Mr. Lloyd, 
Frau Lehmann, and Mme. Valda. The great features of this concert 
were the solos of Mr. Lloyd, ‘*Sound an Alarm,” and ‘*Cujus Animam,” 
and the performance by the orchestra of the Pastoral Symphony. The 
audience was much larger than at any previous concert, the corridors 
being uncomfortably filled with people unable to obtain seats. Dr. G. F. 
Root, of Chicago, who was our guest during the Festival, heard “ Sound 
an Alarm’’ sung by Braham about forty-eight years ago, in this country, 
and about thirty-six years ago in Paris heard Sims Reeves sing ‘* Cujus 
Animam,”’ and at this concert heard the worthy successor of those great 
tenors sing both of these solos. Dr. Root says that Braham had a larger 
voice and sang with more fire, perhaps, but that Lloyd’s voice is finer 
and more elegantly used. After the singing of ‘‘Cujus Animam” Mr. Lloyd 
was recalled four times, but Thomas could not allow an encore solo, as 
the rules of the Association forbade it. Mr. Thomas conducted the playing 
of the Pastoral Symphony, as he did the Fifth, without notes. We have 
heard this orchestra play it several times, but never so exquisitely as at 
this time. The scene by the brook was perfection itself. Colly Cibber 
said of a celebrated soloist, notorious as well as celebrated, who sang 
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divinely in the first performance of ‘*‘ The Messiah ”: ‘* Woman, for this be | 


all thy sins forgiven thee.” 
formance of the week, especially for his interpretations of the Beethoven 
Symphonies, we fain would bestow our benediction and forgiveness, for 
his short-comings in other things and for his rasping of our local pride by 
covering up at times our superb chorus, The blessings of the grateful 
be upon that bald pate. We were not impressed with Lehmann’s singing 
of Gluck’s ** Ihr Gotter ew’ger Nacht,’’ but was better pleased with her 
in “ Dahin ist meine Ruh,” by Berlioz. Mme. Valda was the favorite 
lady singer of the afternoon, and did a wonderful piece of vocal execution 
in Rubinstein’s ‘* Taglich eilen wir im Fluge.” The Funeral March by 
Chopin, arranged for orchestra by Theodore Thomas, was played as only 
this orchestra can play it. The Morceau Symphonic “* La Russe,” by Rubin- 
stein, for orchestra and organ, was new to this locality and created great 
enthusiasm,” It is really a medley on a huge scale, introducing character- 
istic Russian airs, with that effective orchestration for which Rubinstein 
is so justly famous. 

The closing concert of the Festival was devoted to Wagner, and called 
together the largest audience of the week, if it were possible to get 
a larger one into the hall than was present in the afternoon. All the 
artists appeared, with the exception of Valda, and the admirers of Wag- 
ner have no reason to complain of any lack of enthusiasm for the works 
of the great master. Herr Kalisch, husband of Lehmann, made his 
first appearance at this time in duo with his wife, and made a very 
favorable impression. Lloyd gave an interpretation of Lohengrin’s 
farewell, that created the greatest enthusiasm. The Prayer and Finale, 
in which was heard Mrs. Lawson, Miss Cranch, Mr. Toedt, Stoddard, 
Whitney, and the great chorus and orchestra, was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. The Festival might very well have ended at this point, as it was 
really the climax of the evening. 

The results of the Festival financially are very satisfactory. Musically, 
also, it was a step in advance of the last Festival, despite the fact that 
the chorus had been reduced to more manageable figures, and that there 
was a larger proportion of new works to prepare. There was about the 
usual amount of grumbling: first at Thomas, and then at the manage- 
ment, and first, last, and all time at the critics. Even the clerk of the 
weather had to stand and take it with the rest. Now that the smoke 
of battle has cleared away, the fault-finders are beginning to see that 
they were not so badly injured after all. 

The chorus has done good work under very discouraging circum- 
stances. It has had three different leaders since the last Festival, and 
the changing of conductors is always harmful. But Mr. Ehrgott has 
done the best that could be done, and deserves great praise for his part 
in the work. He richly earned the testimonial given him by the chorus, 
a set of Wagner’s scores, which was presented to him on the closing 
night. The chorus also deserves the thanks of the community for its 
painstaking preparation of the works performed. It means a great deal 
of self-sacrifice to belong to the May Festival Chorus, as it requires faith- 
ful attendance at all the rehearsals from year to year. It is no smal] 
praise for a New York critic, who tried hard to refrain from any favorable 
expressions in regard to the choir, to say that it was ‘‘ only a little better 
than the New York Chorus or the Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton.” A chorus is in pretty good condition that is as good as they. The 
May Festival Chorus may well be content to be a ‘‘little better,” 


Now a word regarding a company of earnest, enthusiastic workers, 
whose labors, although unseen, are of such a nature that without them 
these grand Feasts of Song would be impossible. We refer to the Officers 
of the Association, its President, Vice-President, and Directors. Not a 
penny do any of them receive for their labors, in the way of salary, 
neither do they or the stockholders receive any share of profits accruing. 
We supposed this to be generally known, but are surprised to learn that 
it is taken for granted by some that the proceeds above expenses are 
divided among the Directors and Stockholders, This is not so, It és 
true that each contributes a certain sum of money annually to defray the 
running expenses of the Association, and are called upon to devote a 
great deal of time, that is invaluable to a business man, to its interests, 
The chorus, or at least a part of it, is disposed to complain because extra 
tickets, books, and receptions have not been given it, but it seems to 
forget the instruction it has received for two years; that it is made 
familiar with all the great musical works of all times; that all the new 
and worthy things are placed at its disposal for profit and study; and 


So upon Thomas, for his great orchestral per- | 





further, that it is privileged to hear, with -ut charge, all the great singers; 
and that when there is a deficiency in the Treasury it is not ca!led upon | 
to help make it up; its instruction aad musical traiaing goes on jus: the | 
same, the expenses being paid by the very persons whom it is dispo-ed | 
to criticise. 

It is quite proper right here to connect with our Report the names | 


bodily from the opera. 
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AN AMERICAN BASIS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CHICAGO LITERARY CLUB BY FREDERIK 
W. ROOT. 


( Continued.) 


Ne the alien idea, unsympathetic with our masses and blind 
( to what there is of truth in the simple forms of American music, 
* tries to fit everything to the procrustean bed of European meth- 
od, with the result of confusing almost every phase of musical admin- 
istration where it concerns people in average musical states. For in- 
stance, it enters our concert halls, and, as far as possible, banishes the 
simple melody and plain, comprehensible harmonies to introduce in 
stead the most involved effort of musical scholasticism. This is done 
in the name of education. Let us examine into ita moment. Here is a 
company of people, not one in ten of whom can remember an easy 
melodic phrase five minutes with only one hearing; yet to appre- 
ciate a modern work in which leading motives, often weird and 
unusual in construction, appear throughout, one must easily retain 
many such motives. Not one in ten can keep attention upon a sub- 
ordinate melody in the ensemble, the principal, most prominent part 
is all that they can follow; yet to appreciate the works presented for 
admiration, one must readily distinguish four or more separate melo- 
dies simultaneously threading their way through the composition. 
Not one in ten could indicate by singing it (or in any other way) 
the key-note or fundamental tone of any chord or combination of 
tones in a piece; yet to get the effect of the constant modulation of 
this music, as well as of extreme chord modifications and long de- 
layed chord resolutions such as constantly occur in modern music, 
the key-note should suggest itself to the hearer’s mind as readily as 
would the initial letter of a spoken word. Not one in ten can dis- 
tinguish the rhythmic divisions of anything less clearly marked 
than a waltz ora march. Modern writers look upon clearly marked 
rhythms as elementary and unimaginative; so they invent rhythms 
which to follow isto have a deep rhythmic sense (the result of much 
cultivation) and familiar acquaintance with different rhythms. 

The musicians and amateurs, the aristocracy referred to above, who 
can comprehend all this set the fashions in musical taste; and that 
large class of people in our cities who would rather die than be out 
of fashion, follow the aristocracy. The result is a fictitious culture 
amid which real musical art flourishes precariously. It is constantly 
urged by such leaders willing to justify their course that if the people 
are made to hear certain music over and over again they will come 
to appreciate it. And this may betrue. I presume that if Black- 
stone were made a text book of primary, grammar and high schools 
as well as of the law institute, the boys would somehow become 
familiar with the legal aspects of right and wrong. But the paths of 
jurisprudence would not thus be made very alluring, and we might be 
overtaken by so grave a calamity as a dearth of lawyers, and a sub- 
sidence of litigation! The class, comparatively so small among us, 
which can with propriety occupy itself with the novelties of music 
and speculation in musical thought is large in Paris and Berlin, or 
wherever the aristocratic influence has had its fullest operation. It is 
silly servility to make it the inflexible rule here, The critic who con- 
demns musical activity because it is not according to that in Vienna 
or Milan, little imagines how like he is to the New York anglo- 
maniac who was seen descending the steps of his club one cloudless 
day with his umbrella spread. He had learned by cable that it was 
raining in London! 

In our churches the alien idea vehemently opposes all that the 
people can profitably use and enjoy, and seeks to establish a musical 
service, which, under the circumstances, is an empty form. There 
is a certain simple song-form which many churches find to be the 
most serviceable music for their purposes. It goes with spirit; it 
proves an effective vehicle for religious expression, and it is enjoyed 
as music more than any other kind by nineteen out of twenty of the 
congregation. These are Mr. Moody's figures, and the music 
teacher s experience corroborates them. The nausea with which the 
alien regards these gospel songs is indescribable ; and when, in 
momentary weakness, he allows himself to argue about them at all 
he usually gives a fling at their resemblance to certain secular music, 
forgetting that the church music which he sanctions is often taken 
Or, he says, with a prominent musical 


of the public-spirited citizens who constitute the Board of Directors of | editor, ‘‘ music which we should be ashamed to offer to our friends 


They are as follows: 
R. B. Bow- | 


| 


the May Musical Festival Association. 
Hobart, President; Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., Vice-President ; 


W. N.| we give to the Almighty,” under the impression apparently that 


entertainment of the Almighty is the office of church music. The 


ler, Treasurer; John Church, Edward Rawson, Charles P. Taft, Julius | quartet choir, a highly satisfactory expedient to some, but much 


Dexter, A. H. Chatfield, A. E. Burkhardt. 


criticised by others, has been rendered indispensable by the domi- 


The great Centennial May Musical Festival is now a thing of ; nance of the alien idea. Methods which would afford some practical 
the past; a delicious memory; a bit of Musical History to which | education to the whole congregation are discredited; and where 
not only Cincinnati but America can point with pride and satisfaction. | amateurs try to act as choir they almost invariably fail because 


Vale! 


forced to try what they cannot do—to uphold high art according to 
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the alien dispensation. Even the professional quartet, if it is well 
within range of such criticism, is often forced to sing that which is | 
not only beyond the congregation, but beyond their own ability to | 
execute as well. 

A similiar result of the alien idea may be studied to advantage in | 
our drawing-rooms, where pupils of the conservatories and private 
teachers give immature onl unintelligent performances of what is too 
advanced for their attainments. There is a story of a German | 
musician giving a pupil her first lesson upon the piano. He says, | 
‘* This, my child, is C, this is D, this is E, and so on up to C again, 
The black keys are the sharps and flats. We will now play a sonata 
by Beethoven.” 

The latest and most authoritative history of music in America re- 
cords very accurately the hold that the alien idea has upon this coun- | 
try. That which occupies by far the greater portion of the work, and | 
which is there considered the only important part of the subject, is | 
the production of operas, oratorios, symphonies, and chamber music | 
by foreigners, Of the work of a very few Americans it speaks some- | 
times with toleration, and sometimes with vague hope for the future. 
But contemptuous anecdote and sneering allusion are all that it has 
for the musical life of the masses. Its treatment of such purely 
American institutions as the musical convention and summer music 
school, which have been the means, and the only ones possible to 
them, by which large numbers have risen to wide usefulness among 
our people, shows the author's hopeless inability to grasp an idea in 
musical education which did not originate in Europe, and which has 
not for its end the special advancement of a few. 

Now I would bring mankind to yonder mountain peak where all 
may gaze upon nature in her grandest phases; but for all but the 
few who can fly thither on the wings of inspiration I would show the 
path step by step; and if 1 had no interest in the flowers and ferns 
by the wayside, | would try not to look contemptuously on others’ 
enjoyment of them. Let us welcome to our shores the accomplished 
musical administrators that Europe may send us, and let us send the 
talent Of our land to absorb the art inspiration which Europe can 
give; but let us, with becoming deference to Republican principles, 
repudiate the narrowness and affectation of such Europeans as this | 
historian ; for they would blight the beginnings of our national | 
school of music, would deny the people means of progress, would | 
exhibit naught but imbecility in the pedagogics of the art, would | 
obstruct genuine forms of worship, and would falsify history to our | 
disadvantage. 

1 charge the alien idea also with inconsistency. Pupils are told | 
that to really comprehend certain musical works they must learn | 
them by heart, copying them out phrase by phrase; and that, even 
then, their beauties will continue to unfold year after year. But the 
public, less capable of comprehending difficult music than the 
pupil, is upbraided if it is not phe nna to support concerts in which 
such works follow in endless succession generally with but one or 
two performances for each. The amount of musical pabulum which 

»eople in general may extract from certain series of the so-called 
best concerts is about equal to the nourishment which a man gets 








from flelds of wheat while riding by them on an express train ; and | 


its advancement in musical intelligence may be correctly measured 
by the amount of Greek papa learns by paying his son's bills at the 
university. The aliens can see the truth regarding the states and 
needs of their pupils, but never seem to suspect it in relation to the 
average concert audience, even when long-suffering assemblies 
break into ecstatic applause atthe ritornelle of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home," 
or ‘“‘ Last Rose of Summer.” Indeed, performers in public get a great 
deal of applause which is really only a petition that in an encore 
something may be given that can be understood. 

I charge the alien idea with gs ge ve sentiment in order to 
exalt technique. Commonplace ideas glorified by masses of tone 





and imposing circumstance are sanctioned, and gems of thought in 
modest guise are ignored. There are many works of the greatest 


though composed by masters universally acknowledged, because 
there is so little glory for technical achievement in them. While 
writing musical criticisms for one of the Chicago papers some years 
ago, | received an anonymous letter suggesting that I should treat 
with severity a performance of the Apollo Club, because in it the 
grade of performance had been lowered. The Club had sung no 
ponderous connected work of great technical difficulty, but had given 
a miscellaneous program, every piece being a gem, musicianly in 
composition, yet near the comprehension of an audience, and of a 
degree of difficulty which allowed the singers some freedom to 
attend to enunciation, tone quality, fine shading, etc., as well as to 


the time and tune, which, in heavy composition, must usually | 


occupy sole attention. I readily acknowledge that a standard—the 
imported one—had been lowered; but I forebore to launch the 
thunderbolts of the press at the delinquents. 





(Zo be continued.) 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, May 5, 1888. 


X(HE musical season is now fully on and concerts are very nu- 
merous. As to the opera, matters are still doubtful, Mr, Augus- 
tus Harris’ season at Covent Garden has been duly announced, 

Potts, Senor Lago and Mr. J. H. Mapleson state they intend to give 
opera, but nothing has yet been signed, and consequently no details 
are available. One of the most interesting events of the season thus 


far has been the 


DEBUT OF EDWARD GRIEG, 


the renowned Norwegian composer, at the Philharmonic Concert on 
the 3d inst. Grieg is forty-five. From 1858 till 1862 he was a mem- 
ber of that famous class at the Leipsic Conservatoire which included 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Walter Bache, Carl Rosa, J. F. Barnett, Frank- 
lin, Taylor, and other musicians, who in various branches of the art 
have since gained eminence. Moscheles was his teacher for piano- 
forte playing, and the influence of that master was abundantly ob- 
servable in Grieg's performance of his own concerto in A minor, 
which, so far as his orchestral compositions are concerned, may fairly 
be considered his most representative work. Grieg's beautiful touch, 
so velvety, and yet so firm, recalling to a striking degree the touch 
of Liszt when he last appeared here in England, quite charmed the 
Philharmonic audience—that is to say, perhaps the largest assemblage 
of professional pianists in this country. As music lovers are aware, 
the national characteristics of the Scandinavian style are an impor- 
tant feature of the concerto, and perhaps even still more so of the 
** Elegiac Melodies "’ for strings, which were conducted by the com 
poser in person, The program opened with a charming suite of five 
orchestral pieces (adapted from a larger pianoforte suite), entitled 
** Jeux d’Enfants,"’ by the late Georges Bizet. Here we successively 
have the children playing at trumpet and drum, the little girl nursing 
her doll and the boy spinning his top (with a wonderful imitation of 
winding up the toy and letting it run down again), the little folks in 
a sort of duet between the first violins and violoncellos then pretend- 
ing to be “ Petit mari et Petit femme,” and so on, until a childrens’ 
romp brings play-time to an end, 


BRISTOL TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


The sketch program of the Bristol Festival has been issued. The 
festival will be held a week earlier than usual, viz., from Oct. 16th 
to 19th. Mr. Charles Halle and his Manchester orchestra have again 
been engaged. There will be only two instead of three miscellaneous 
concerts. The chief artists engaged are Mesdames Albani, Trebelli, 
and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, Banks, and Santley. There will be no 
absolute novelties, but the programs—spread over four mornings and 
one evening, besides the two miscellaneous evenings—will include 
Sullivan's ‘Golden Legend" (which apparently takes the place of 
‘* Elijah "’), Mackenzie's ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” Berlioz's ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,"’ Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,"”’ and Mendelssohn's “* Wal- 
purgis Night’ music. The orchestra will number ninety players, 
and there will be a choir of five hundred voices, members of the 
Bristol Musical Festival Society, who are one and all guarantors, 
and have been trained by Mr. Rootham. 

The Bristol Festival Society is. in one respect, almost unique, inas- 
much as it is a training institution as well as a performing choir. In 
1880 music classes under qualified teachers were established in vari- 
ous quarters of Bristol, ant class lessons in choral sirging were held 
at the almost nominal charge of threepence per lesson. Yet, small 
as that fee is, the committee at the last festival were able to report 
that the affair was self-supporting, the sum received having covered 
the expenses incurred. Futhermore, that in five years 2,016 pupils 


| had passed through the classes, and of those no fewer than 660 had 
beauty and expressiveness which we never hear in public, even | 


successfully passed examination in singing at sight and in time and 
tune. These classes must necessarily form a valuable recruiting 
ground for the festival chorus. 


KAKL FORMES. 


On April 21st Mr. Mann's benefit was held. In the first place the 
veteran asso profundo Karl Formes, who last sang in England 
twenty years ago, and is now a septuagenarian, made his reappear- 
ance, and sang Mozart's ‘“Qui sdegno,”’ Marcel’s song from * The 
Huguenots,”’ and ‘‘ The Mill Wheel.’’ He went down to the lower 
E, ard his low notes, despite his advanced age, seemed to be still 
powerful, although the upper notes were very much out of tune. Miss 
‘** Nikita’ likewise appeared, and a moderate success was achieved 
by a new mezzo-soprano, Madame Recoschewicz. 

On the coth ult., at Princes’ Hall, Mr. L. Zaverthal and the band 
of the Royal Artillery gave a concert, when a clever symphony by 
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laneous concert at the Albert Hall, at which the American vocalist 
Madame Beebe and her husband, Mr. Lawton, made a fairly success- 
ful debut, and at which Mr. Sims Reeves did not appear. Mr. Manns 
on the same evening conducted a concert given once more to intro 
duce the violinist Mr. Theodore Werner, who played Beethoven's 
Concerto, two movements of a concerto by Vieuxtemps, and one 
movement of a concerto by Paganini 


the bandmaster was produced. In the evening there was a miscel- SHOULD A SINGING-TEACHER BE ABLE TO SING? 


“ 
3% HE question has often been discussed, whether a singing 
“4l@ teacher should necessarily be able to sing. Teachers regard 
e** this question from the stand-point of their personal qualifica 
tion. At a first view, it would appear as though a singing-teacher 
who could not sing must resemble Swift's dancing-master, who 
MISCELLANEOUS. possessed all possible requisites for his profession except that he was 
lame. This opinion, however, is as incorrect as it would be to think 
that all those who would drive fat oxen must, necessarily, be stout 
themselves. The vocal teacher must, it is true, be able to sing suffi 
ciently well that he may illustrate his instruction by example, and 
demonstrate how one should sing and how one should of sing. It 
is not essential, though, that he be a brilliant singer; for, according 

; to my experience, many of those who have developed the most ad 
Royal Academy of Music on the 3oth ult, On the sth inst. he deliv- | mirable vali es have themselves possessed little “. nothing of the 
ered his inaugural address. +n .. | divine gift of song. Yet though it may be permitted a vox al teacher 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has now finished the ‘‘Song of Thanksgiving lthat he a d eT a ‘ 

Peta | the possess but a mediocre voice, he must, on the other hand 
which he has written for the opening of the Melbourne International 


| have a thoroughly fine musical hearing. He must be governed by 


Exhibition next August. The work is short, and it is for chorus and |an exclusive taste, developed by the best that the world has sung 


~hestrz r » words being take » Pse . The“Song| 
ore hestra only, the vords being taken from the Psalms. The 2 °"8 | and written, and his artistic cultivation must not be restricted to his 
of Thanksgiving’ will first be performed in England at the Three} ; ; ; 
Clinton Westie tm tit teald aft Canateed entoaee. so own branch of the art, but must extend over the whole wide domain 
BOIS 5 COUVEs, De Hex STSIONS 1 QEPre of music and its fundamental laws. He must, furthermore, be en 
dowed with unbounded patience, in order that he may be able to 


On the 24th ult. Mr. Joseph Bennett read an interesting paper 
endure the boundlessness that is ever associated with genius, and to 


“On the Possibilities of Welsh Music” before the Society of 
Cymmrodion. . ;, obtain an exact knowledge of his pupil's capacities, so that he may 
It is proposed that the new comedy-opera, the words of which are | ¢ ; 
ag fly! - : - | further the progress of all good qualities and nip the bad in the bud 
by Mr. F. Corder and the music by Mr. Goring Thomas, intended for 
he niger’ - ae oe , SiR MORELL MACKENZII 
the Carl Rosa Company, shall, after all, be produced at the Prince of 


The Alexandra Palace will be oace more opened with a choral 
concert on May 12th. The Muswell Hill Palace will always affec 
tionately be remembered for the good work done there by Mr. Weist 
Hill, the members of whose daily band in days gone by now hold 
some of the highest positions in our symphony orchestras. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie commenced his duties as Principal of the 


Wales's Theatre after ‘* Dorothy’ has been removed to the new 2 ee 

Lyric Theatre which is now being built on Shaftesbury Avenue. How the Average New Yorker Sings the Doxology in 
Mr. Carl Rosa has definitely accepted Bizet's early opera, ‘ Lelia”’ 

(‘‘ Les Pecheurs des Perles "’), which Mr. Mapleson brought out last Long Meter. 


year. An English version has been prepared, and it will be pro 
duced in the provinces early in the autumn season, LOSING with the Doxology in long meter,” said the minister, 

Mr. Doyly Carte, who was left a widower a year or so ago, was after giving out the last hymn. The Avening Sun describes 
married again at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, last month to Miss the performance 
Cooper-Black, who was otherwise well known as Mr, Carte's able a/fer The hyran was duly sung, with the congregation a half beat be 
ego, Miss Helen Lenoir. The wedding was a very quiet one, only two| hind the choir. And then the organist began to pull out stops and 
persons being present in the chapel besides the parties, the officiating experiment with transitions, till finally he slid into the right key, 
clergyman, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, who acted as “ best man.” then he pushed down all the pedals he could get his feet upon, gave 

Dr. A, C, Mackenzie has, after all, consented to compose a work | the few stops remaining uncalled for a vicious twitch and began to 
for the forthcoming Birmingham Festival. It is a setting for chorus | thunder forth ‘Old Hundred.”’ 
and orchestra only of Burns's “ Cottar's Saturday Night.” The average New Yorker straightened up, grasped hold of the 

During his voyage to Australia Mr. F. H. Cowen intends to make | back of the pew ahead of him, glanced placidly around at the pretty 
—— with the music of a new and original grand opera, to a| women in the galleries, and joined them and all the multitude of 
ibretto by Mr. Joseph Bennett, intended for the Carl Rosa London | worshipers in the grand old choral. In sonorous tones he sang 
season next year. iia Meet ta —_ ee 

The pam, of the Joseph Mass fund, raised in memory of the ee ee 
late eminent vocalist, have resolved to devote the first year’s interest 
to defray a portion of the fees at the Royal Academy of Music of a 
tenor student. 

The next important work by Mr. Hamish M’Cunn will be a cantata 
for principals, chorus, and orchestra of Scott's ‘‘ Lay of the Last Praise him all creatures here belo 
Minstrel," the poem being arranged by his father. 1 he work will This tribute was paid with an ever-increasing scowl, as the sleeve 
be composed for and produced by the Glasgow Choral Union, and it} j.4+ was tightly grasped by the fingers slipped while penetrating the 
will afterwards be heard under Mr, Manns at the Crystal Palace Stes ms y; 





Here he turned around and shook out the creases of his overcoat, 
and then, as he drew on one sleeve and hunched his back and 
wriggled his fingers and squirmed as he felt for his other sleeve, he 
proceeded with his adoration 





- . ‘alr ; : overcoat sleeve and could not be recaptured, though the fingers of the 

Nationalism in music is even more cultivated on the Continent worshiper twitched as swiftly and frantically as those of a virtuoso in 
than in London. The Russians particularly are strong in the idea. the last agonies of a violin concerto. However, bv the timely aid of 
One of the most recent ukases of the Czar will probably lead to the | his wife, who unselfishly stopped adjusting her own wardrobe for the 
collection of the folk-songs of the Cossacks of the Don, which will | purpose, the coat sleeve was regained and the overcoat well put on 
be as far as possible reduced to music paper, and preserved in the }and the bunch in the back smoothed out by the time the worshiper 
library of the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg. The Czar bears all | called on the angelic throng to unite with him in his devotions, in 
the expense. Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, and others have all | : 
more or less used Russian, Tartar, and Cossack tunes, but until now 
no specified plan has been formed to arrange, classify, and preserve | 
them. | But apparently the abode of these ministering spirits was under 

Russian national music is being further popularized by the troupe | the pew, for while chanting this invocation the worshiper bent over 
of the National Russian Opera, which have now commenced their | and groped on the floor for his hat and umbrella. The search was 
foreign tour. They are at present at the Theatre Victoria, Berlin, | painful, and though the posture was humble and the sentiment edi 


these fervent words 


“Praise Him above, ye heavenly host 


and it is said they will come to England later on. It is hoped this| fying there was an expression of suppressed rage on the devout 
report will prove true. Their repertory contains Glinka’s ‘Ludmila’ | man's face, which was more demoniac than celestial But by the 
and “ Life for the Czar,’’ Tschaikowsky's ‘* Mazeppa"’ and ‘‘ Eugene | end of the line the articles were discovered and collected, whereupon 
Oneguine,”’ Rubinstein's ‘‘ Damon,” Seroff's “‘ Rogueda,"’ and Dargo- | the worshiper straightened up again for the closing adoration to the 
mischky’s “ Russalka."’ | Trinity, which was rendered with a running obligato, or “stage 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has just been appointed Corresponding Aca- | business,’’ something like this: ‘‘ Praise Father ''—here he angrily 
demician for England of the Royal Institute of Music, Florence. |wiped the dust off his hat—‘‘Son,"’"—pulling out his gloves and 

Madame Patti has received an offer of 40,000/. for her Welsh | dusting his coat with them—‘‘ and Holy Ghost '’— buttoning up his coat 
castle, and has refused it. Indeed she has purchased more land in| He then bent reverently to receive the benediction, glancing side 


the neighborhood. When she quits the profession she has resolved | wise toward his wife as he did so, to see if she had kept up in the 
to live part of the year in Vienna and part in Paris, and leave England | race and would be ready to jump for the aisle with him as soon as 
for good. they heard Amen 
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A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 


DuRING the last three months of the last 
year, says the Boston Gazette, $78,000 worth of 
musical works were imported from Leipzig to 
the United States. The attitude of the lead- 
ing periodicals toward music, it ‘urther says, 
is convincing proof of the interest the public 


is taking in what is no longer an amusement, 


Our report and comments on the May 
Musical Festival will be found in another 
part of this paper. The late date of the 
Festival and the time of going to press for 
the current month, necessitated a hurried and 
sketchy review. The lessons of the Festival, 
and its bearing upon the musical future will 
be considered at another time. 

Mr. BULLING has retired from the position 
of editor of the Musical Reform, and we are 
informed that there will be no more issues 
after the June number, which will be made up 
by Mr. Seward, the former editor. There is 
doubtless plenty of musical reform needed, but 
we cannot but feel that the above paper was 
on the wrong scent from the start. 


Even the gods unbend at times. J. K. 
Paine, the composer of the music to the Greek 
play ‘*CEdipus,”’ the oratorio of **St. Peter,” and 
‘*The Song of Promise,” all in the higher mu- 
sical forms, is the composer of the music 
to an advertisement of a patent medicine, and 
also of a composition on the popular street 
phrase, ‘‘ Tommy, make room for your uncle,”’ 
Of course both are burlesques, but admirable 


in their way. 














CHORAL societies who are not afraid of a 
little study, and who wish to keep up with the 
times, will put Mr. Paine’s new cantata in 


| 





| learn something of use and importance even 


rehearsal, ‘‘ The Song of Promise” willimprove | 


upon acquaintance. The work should not be | 


criticised until it has been thoroughly studied. 


The practice of such music makes all works | 


of less calibre very easy, and as these are 
also desirable there is obviously a great saving 


in time. Weber’s Hymn, though short, 


should also be in the library of all singing | 


societies who like to do good work, 

Dip you ever lead a horse up to the trough 
and try to make him drink? If so, which 
came off second best? Not the horse, we are 
ready to wager. We are reminded of this old 
saying whenever we hear those who in speak- 
ing of providing music for children insist on 
giving them what they do not want or care for. 
‘* Make them like it,” they say; ‘‘ starve them 
into liking it, What we like they ought to be 
made to like,” etc., etc., ad mauseam. . Milk for 
babes, strong meet for men, seems to be the 
right doctrine. The food must not only be 
good, but it must be appropriate. 


THE programs for the Annual Meeting of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ State Association, 
contain, in addition to the works to be per- 
formed by Ohio musicians, a great variety of 
pieces to be played or sung by celebrated 
artists from Boston, Chicago, and other places 
outside the State. These musicians give their 
services, not even asking to have their expenses 
paid. It is to be hoped that the people of 
Columbus, and especially its musicians, as well 
as members of the Association, will appreciate 
the efforts made for their entertainment and 
profit, and will also imitate these generous 
‘* outsiders,” and lend a hand to help the cause 


along. 


Tue Congregational Church at Mansfield, 
O., has a choir of forty members and an 
orchestra of six pieces and a good pipe organ. 
About once a month a Praise Service is held, 
consisting of solos, duets, quartets, etc., and 
a good number of the old hymns and tunes 
for the congregation. The minister gives a 
short sketch of the hymns, and composers, and 
other items of interest connected with the 
service, and the meetings never fail to attract 
large audiences. Both the plan of the 
orchestra and Praise Service are good ones to 
imitate elsewhere. They were formerly pop- 
ular, but seem to have fallen into disuse. 

DuRtnG the last week of this month occurs 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at Columbus. We call special 
attention to the letter of Prest, Blumenschein 
in this VisIroR and commend its contents to 
the careful consideration of our readers. Spe- 
cial effort is being made to have this coming 
gathering of the greatest educational as well 
as social value. It 1s desirable, even necessary, 
for teachers to meet together at least once a 
year to exchange views and discuss methods, 
‘No one knows it all,’ and the wisest can 





from those not quite so fortunate as they. 

The Ohio Association of Music Teachers is 
the largest in the country, and last year at- 
tracted quite as much attention as did the 
National one, Let every effort be made to 
keep it in the van, 

Mr, W.S. B, MATHEWS advises pupils to 
learn to ¢hink in sol-fa, in order to be able to 
play as readily in one key as another, and re- 
commends the Tonic sol-fa meftation for this 
purpose. We presume Mr. Mathews is speak- 
ing of the principle of key relationship, which 
is certainly to be commended, but it has no 
more to do with the sol-fa notation than it has 
with that of the staff. This great principle 
can and should be inculcated without refer- 
ence to notation of any kind, but when applied 
to signs, the staff notation is sufficient and 
leaves nothing to be unlearned. We doubt if 
there is a single ‘‘ Normal” of the old North 
Reading type, but what can transpose a given 
tune to any desired key at sight. It was our 
regular custom to do this in accompanying our 
choir when a higher or lower pitch seemed 
desirable. It is one of the easy problems 
of the science. 





Mr. THOMAS, on account of ‘his unique 
position in the musical world, is looked upon 
as an autocrat, and as having an eye to the 
‘‘main chance,” and as caring only for per- 
sonal aggrandizement. An autocrat he un- 
doubtedly is, and to this fact is due the 
perfection of his orchestra, and, as a conse- 
quence, the present high level of music in 
America. The New York Advertiser says of 
him: ‘*There are some who criticise his 
manner and method in certain respects, but 
in regard to his services in the cause of art in 
this country, and his pre-eminent ability as a 
musician and orchestral director, there is a 
unanimity of opinion, not only in America, 
but all over Europe as well. He began his 
work nearly twenty-five years ago, contending 
at first and fora long while against tremen- 
dous odds. At last he gained the recognition 
he deserved, and the ‘*Thomas Concerts” 
became popular. His ideal was high, but he 
clung to it with obstinate constancy, and 
eventually brought his audiences up to it. 
He found the American public on the level of 
Gottschalk, Strauss, and Bellini; but he has 
raised it now to the highest level—that of 
Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. And, too, may 
be said with almost literal truth that alone he 
did it. For, though he has had many helpers 
and some rivals of late years, he started alone 
and kept on alone until he has won success 
and made high art fashionable. 


Our London correspondent sends us the 
following concerning Degrees in music, a sub- 
ject which is attracting more or less attention 
in America as well as in England. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Professor of Music at Edinburgh 
University, has been granted iw adsentia the 
degree of Mus, Doc, at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. St. Andrews has, however, 























no musical ‘‘chair” or faculty. ~The whole 
question of ‘degrees ” well deserves consider- 
ation. Of course, if a man desires a handle to 
his name, the proper course is honestly to go 
up for the examination, which in some univer- 
sities (London, for example) is somewhat too 
stiff. It is, however, a notable fact that, with 
the exception of a few church organists, no 
Mus. Doc. by examination ever rises to a high 
degree of eminence in his profession, One or 
two (Stainer and Bridge, for example,) by their 
talents raise themselves above the position of 
church organists. By far the largest class 
of those known to the public and entitled to 
the distinction of Mus. Doc. have had the 
degree conferred upon them Aonoris causa after 
they became famous. In this list are many 
eminent names, including Sterndale Bennett, 
Macfarren, Richter, Joachim, Mackenzie, and 
Villiers Stanford. Their extra title is a sort 
of gilding of refined gold. Next on the list 
comes a host of ‘* Lambeth” doctors, the 
degree being granted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on payment of 57/., and then some 
‘*Drs.” of foreign universities, which univer- 
sities, however, grant no musical degrees at all, 
and where title holders are accordingly Doc- 
tors of Laws, or Philosophy, or anything else. 
In this category are Dr. von Bulow, and a 
couple of London music critics, one of whom 
(the critic of the Z%mes) has more than once 
rightly expressed annoyance if his title be 
The 
opinion is, however, held by many that the 
English degree of Mus. Doc. might justifiably 
be done away with. 
single university on the Continent, and here 
it has proved useless. The Royal College of 
Music has the right to grant the degree, but 
that right has never yet been exercised, 


used in any connection with music. 


It is not granted by a 


“ CHEREBINO,” writing to us from London, 
says of Wagnerism at Bayreuth: 

There are again to be high jinks at Bayreuth 
this autumn, 
others will go from England and the United 
States to witness some of the performances of 
“* Parsifal” and “Die Meistersinger.” Frau 
Cosima Wagner desired that ‘ Tristan ” and, 
if possible, the **Nibelung’s Ring” should 
likewise be given; but the committee wisely 
decided to do two operas well rather than risk 
the high reputation of the Bayreuth theatre 
by ill-rehearsed representations. Besides, as 
the Wagner committee are tolerably fully 
guaranteed for the three years, the 
** Ring ” and ‘* Tristan ’’ can the more justifi- 


and several Wagnerites and 


next 
ably be postponed. The performances will 
take place from July 22d to August 16th, 
the two operas being given alternately, begin- 
ning each day at four in the afternoon and 
ending at ten at night, an hour's interval or 
so being allowed between each act, partly in 
order that the audience may not be over-tired, 
partly to enable them to sample at their 
ease the beer of Bavaria. Some of the lead- 
ing operatic vocalists of Germany will take 
part, including Mesdames Materna, Sucher, 
and Malten, Messrs. Gudehus, Winkelmann, 
Reichmann, Gura, and Wiegand—all of whom 








without 
The 
Bayreuth performances, however, take place 


have already appeared in London 


quite setting the river Thames ablaze. 


in the dark, so that scores and libretti are 
of no use. 

Most of Wagner’s later works are copyright, 
and Wagner’s heirs have decided that no per- 
of “ Parsifal”’ shall 
away from Bayreuth. This 
course, does not effect Austria, Holland, the 
United States, Turkey, Portugal, Russia, and 
other countries which have not joined the 
But 
score of “ Parsifal” is unpublished, and has 


formance be allowed 


regulation, of 


Copyright Union, inasmuch as the full 
only been lent out (at the Albert Hall, for 
example) under stringent conditions of law 
and honor, a proper performance without the 
consent of Wagner’s heirs would be almost 
impracticable. 


The Loyal Legion and Dr. Root, 


The readers of the Visi1Tor will be interested 
in the following notes concerning Dr. Root’s 
initiation into the ‘* Loyal Legion,’’ a society of 
noble men who have honored themselves as 
well as the recipient of their very exclusive 
favors. 


’ 


The ‘* Loyal Legion ”’ is the highest of the 
Military and Patriotic organizations of the 
country. The people eligible to membership 
in it are, in the First Class :—Commissioned 
officers who were in the war, and whose record 
then and since is satisfactory. Second Class: 

Their oldest sons on arriving at the age of 
twenty-one. Third Class :—Civilians who ren- 
dered ‘‘important service” during the war. 
This last membership is limited. 


but six in the Illinois Commandery, which has 


There are 


over two hundred members. 

A little over a year ago the former President 
of the Illinois Sanitary Commission, Judge 
Skinner, died, and a month ago Dr. George F. 
Root was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Order caused by his removal. 

If there is any civilian who performed “ im- 
portant service ” for the Union during the war, 
Dr. Root that The editor of 
VisIToR was in the field during all the hardest 
fighting of the war, and had abundant oppor- 
tunity to prove the above assertion true. The 
late testimonials in the Century magazine from 
the wonderful 


is man. the 


men and officers concerning 
effect of Dr. Root’s “ War Songs,” also fully 
substantiate our claim. But then, this fact is 
heartily acknowledged everywhere, and no- 
where more completely than in the ‘ Loyal 
Legion,” as may be seen from the fact that a 
single objection to a candidate from any mem- 
ber, or a line drawn through the name on the 
ballot settles the question and excludes the 
candidate. In this case the election was, as 
the Senator from Kansas in his late celebrated 
speech said of another election, ‘‘ more than 
A member has said that seldom 


, 


unanimous.’ 
if ever has a name been received by the Order 
with so much enthusiasm as greeted this one. 

Those familiar with the customs of the Order 
can very well see why this would be so. After 
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the business and ‘‘ refreshments” of the even- 
ing are through with, the members gather 
together to sing the old war scngs. Staid 


Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, Chap- 


lains, and all, become boys again, and, with the 


| 
intense sphere of the old days about them, 


| once when 


pour forth such a volume o/ patriotic earnest- 


| mess as can only be appreciated by those who 


have heard them in camp and on the march 
and on the battle-field. It is easy to see why 
the man who had to do with the making of 
them was so kindly received and heartily wel- 
comed. 

Of course the Dr. was invited to sing. He 
gave them ‘‘ Yes, we’ll Rally Round the Flag.”’ 
of the VISITOR 


in line of 


The editor heard this 


song 
the outer intrenchments 
before Petersburg, within talking distance of 
the Confederate line of battle. He never ex- 
pects to hear it sung again as it was sung at 
that time, but the nearest approach to it would 
be to hear it sung by the ‘* boys”’ who were 
there, who now compose these patriotic Socie- 
ties. Here are the men who shouted that line 
when the next minute they might have to give 


their lives for the Union they were fighting to 


maintain. It is not to be wondered at that 
their attachment to the old songs is very 
strong. They were the companions of their 


camp-fires, their cheer on many long and weary 


marches, and their inspiration sometimes on 


the battle-field, 
The attachments and associations of the war 


are very strong. While the animosities have 


nearly all disappeared between Union and 


Confederates, we can see very clearly how 
each still retains love and affection for theit 
leaders and for each other and for the old 
songs, and for those who wrote them. We 


congratulate the “Loyal Legion”’ on making 
such a worthy addition to its membership. 
The VisiTor is inclined to indulge in a little 
personal pride in the matter, as Dr, Root is 


such a prominent member of its family. 


Musical Matters in Cincinnati Sixty- 
Six Years Ago. 


Through the kindness of Mr. J. W. Kahler 
we have been permitted to examine the files of 


The Independent Press, a paper published in 


this city in 1822-23. The /ress was edited 
and published by Mr. Solomon F. Smith, who 
advertised to receive most kinds of country 


produce in payment for subscriptions. 

Mr. Smith, the editor, was secretary of the 
Haydn Society, a musical organization, con- 
The first 


musical item which appears in the volume be- 


cerning which we quote later on. 


fore us, is an advertisement in which Messrs. 
Thomas & Mathews announce that they will 
give lessons on the ‘*Clarionett, Flute, Oboe, 
Flagiolett, Common and Patent Bugle, Bas- 
English 


Band 


soon, Clarion, Serpent, Spanish and 
A Military 


complete may be taught on reasonable terms,” 


Guitar, Violin, etc., etc. 


Among the advertisements, not musical, 


throughout the volume, we find many concern- 





ing run-away girls and man-servants, for which 
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rewares are offered, the highest of which is six 
cents for the recovery of a ‘* bound-girl.” 
Most of such rewards being ‘‘ one cent and 
three mills,’”’ ‘* Two cents,” ‘*One cent and no 
charges paid,’ etc. There is such a uniform- 
ity in the rewards as to make the formula 
appeat as the result of some law on the sub- 
ject, we do not know what it is, but as ser- 
vants go now, and with the editor of the 
VistToR’s experience with them, we are in- 
clined to consider one cent far too high a price 
to pay for the return of any of these erratic 
individuals, 

Under date of Oct, 24, 1822, we learn that 
“The Harmonical Society will meet at the 
room over the Miami Bank at 7 o’clock. T. 
Langtry, Sec. Also that ‘* The New Jerusalem 
Singing Society will meet at the Temple on 
Saturday eve, next, at 7 o’clock. D. Churchill, 
Sec,” 

Most of the entertainments, auctions, etc. 
are announced to take place at *‘ early candle- 
light.” 

The Haydn Society of Cincinnati was formed 
about 1819. Under date of Oct. 31, it an- 
nounces that a ‘*Select Oratorio will shortly 
be performed, the proceeds of which will be 
appropriated towards the payment for an 
organ to be owned by the Society.” A com- 
mittee appointed to sell tickets to procure 
funds for the payment of the organ announce 
Season Tickets as follows: ‘*Any person who 
will pay $5 will be entitled to a ticket to admit 
one person to all the Oratorios and practising 
meetings for one year; for $8, 2 tickets; for 
$10, 3, and an additional ticket for every $2 
above. The Society will give 4 Oratorio’s 
during the year and the practising meetings 
will be frequent.” 

The Select Oratorio above referred to was 
given Dec. 19, at the Episcopal Church on 
Sixth street. Judging from the program, it 
seems to have been Oratorio and other sacred 
selections, among which were ‘Hark, the 
Vesper Hymn,” etc., ‘* When Winds Breathe 
Soft,” by Webbe, etc., etc., closing with 
Handel’s * Hallelujah Chorus.” 

A glimpse at the social customs of the times 
may be had from the following incident: ‘A 
clergyman, having indulged himself too freely 
in filling up ‘his glass too often, went one Sab- 
bath into his pulpit, and, having given out 
a hymn to his congregation, sat down. The 
melody of the sacred song soon lulled him to 
sleep, and he continued for some time to play 
a ¢treble-bass with his nose; at length one of 
the deacons ascended to the sacred desk and 
told him the hymn was out. ‘ Well,’ says he 
‘ fill it up again, fill it up again.’” 

We learn from the Press of Jan. 16, 1823, 
that a few days after the late Oratorio of the 
Haydn Society, a gentleman who kept a store 
on the bottom, sent a message to the president 
of the Society, informing him that on the 
night of the Oratorio it was out of his power 
to attend, but as he felt an interest in the So- 
ciety he ...uld take the liberty to send him 
the price of a ticket. 

A writer of the times, who had been a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati since 1790, in criticising the 
musical condition of Cincinnati, says: The 
first music I shall attempt to notice will be 
that attempted by worshiping as:emblies. It 
is well known that the music of our churches 
has always been in a deplorable state, and, 
with few exceptions, it stil continues bad; that 
so far from indicating a taste for music in the 
inhabitants, the minds of strangers are filled 
with emotions of horror on hearing it, for it 
presents to the imagination the lakes filled 
with roaring crocodiles described in Bartram’s 
travels. We had no other music of a public 
nature until about the year 1811, when some 
emigrants from New York and elsewhere formed 
themselves into an association by the name of | 
the ** Harmonic Society.”’ A fine opportunity | 
was now afforded to the inhabitants of gratify- 
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ing their taste for music, but they took no | 
advantage of it. The Society at last deter- 
mined to give a Concert, Ball and Supper, and 
to give a gratuitous invitation to a limited 
number of lovers of ————music. This concert 
was well attended, but the Society, unable to 
continue such concerts, withdrew soon after 
from public notice. 

Our critic speaks of a Mr. Ratel, a professor 
of music who came to the city in 1814, and 
finding his musical services so little in demand, 
opened a dancing-school. 

Madame Nytle, ‘‘ the celebrated clarionette 
player,” visited Cincinnati in 1821, to give 
two concerts. On the first evening nobody 
attended; on the second four persons appeared ! 

Speaking of the ‘* Haydn Society of Cincin- 
cinnati,”’ ** Orpheus,” the critic, says: The 
necessity of such an institution was so obvious, 
that the support of all, but more especially of 
religious people and ministers, was calculated 
upon as certain, but experience soon began to 
show that these people were the last to support 
such an establishment. It is said that the | 
former considered it sinful to sing in more | 
parts than one; and that the latter being en- 
gaged in hospitals, elections, and preaching 
against newspapers, had no time to devote to 
a thing of no more consequence than sacred 
music! 

Nevertheless musical societies seemed to in- 
crease in numbers, and in 1823 we find notices of 
the meetings of the Euterpeian Society, etc., etc., 
and at this timea writer comes forward in defense 
of music and the musical societies. He says, 
‘*The performances of the Haydn Society 
would do honor to older cities, and those of 
the Euterpeian Society are seldom excelled 
this side of the Atlantic.” 


And yet, the music provided for the celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July, 1823, was not of the 
best available talent, as will be seen from the 
following sarcastic quotation from the Press of 
July 10, of that year. The Grand Marshal 
gave orders to ‘‘clear the front seats for the 
musicians,” ‘* After the musicians had got 
properly seated, notice was given that the 
band was ready to commence operations, and 
the Grand Marshal gave the signal for begin- 
ning. Without delay 2 fifers struck up ‘ Hail 
Columbia,’ and were accompanied by a_ bass 
and 2 small drums! Good heavens, what a 
strain of harmony burst forth! There is no 
such thing as describing it; suffice it to say that 
the music performed on this glorious occasion 
was as much superior to the common music by 
fiddles, clarionettes, horns, bugles, bassoons, 
flutes and those sort of instruments, as the 
psalmody at the Methodist Stone Church ex- | 
ceeds the music of the Haydn and Euterpeian 
Societies. * * * * JT would not have it 
understood by lovers of music abroad, that our 
city could not furnish a fuller band than the 
one described above [there was one out sere- 

| 
| 








nading the best part of the previous night, 
consisting of upwards of 20 musicians] but 
wish the selection of the drummers and fifers | 
in preference to the other musicans to be at- | 
tributed to the refined and delicate taste of the 
committee of arrangement.” 


tisement of G. Charters, who announces a new 
Piano Manufactory on 5th St. between Main 
and Sycamore, and another to the effect that 
the Euterpeian Society will give a concert on 
the 18th in the Cincinnati Hotel, at early can- 
dle-light. 

We thank Mr. Kahler for his thoughtfulness 
and kindness in allowing us a glimpse of the | 
Cincinnati of sixty years ago. } 

| 
| 


A musician recently submitted a song to a 
publisher, entitled ‘* Why do I live?” After | 
reading a small portion of it the muse yor | 

} 


| 
| 
In the Press of July 17, we note the adver- | 
| 


wrote the composer as follows: ‘* Because you 
sent it by a messenger boy.”’ 








City Wotes. 


Signorina Tecla Vigna, of the College of 
Music, goes to Italy early in the summer. 


The Newport Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass, is preparing 
to give another concert during the latter part 
of this month. 


We most sincerely hope that the College of 
Music will not allow Mr. Schradieck to leave 
that institution. It has lost too many good 
teachers already. Better make less money and 
better musicians. 


Andrew J. Boex, organist of St. Francis 
Xavier Church, and Director of the St. Cecilia 
Mannerchor, announces that he will take a 
limited number of music pupils. His residence 
is No. 72 Webster street, or he may be ad- 
dressed in care of our publishers. 


Mr, J. A. Homan, formerly musical critic of 
the Commercial Gazette, has taken a similar po- 
sition on the editorial staff of the Enguérer. 
The Vistror places a high value upon Mr. 
Homan’s writings, having always found them 
to be based upon painstaking research and wise 
and impartial judgment. 

The city was in holiday attire during Festival 
week, All the enterprising and public-spirited 
merchants decorated their buildings profusely. 
The distinguished guests were warmly wel- 
comed and generously entertained. Apart 
from the pride of professional] success they 
cannot but congratulate themseives on their 
visit to Cincinnati during the May Festival 


Miss Carrie Duke, Miss Lincoln, Mr. Chas. 
Davis, Mr, J. Hartwell Cabell, Mrs. Foote and 
Mr. Geo. Magrath, assisted at a concert for the 
benefit of St. Patrick’s Church, given May 
21st, at Clifton Hall. The program was an 
exceptionally fine one and as finely performed. 
Miss Eva Kennedy, of Miss Baur’s Conserva- 
tory, played the accompaniments. 


The Cincinnati Music School program for 
Saturday, May 12, 1888, at 2:30 P. M., being 
the thirteenth piano recital by Geo. Schneider, 
was as follows: 

Bach, French Suite, No. 6. Mendelssohn, Fantasie, 
op. 28, F sharp minor. Nawratil, Sarabande and 
Gigue, op. 12. Seeling, Loreley, op. 12; Spring Song, 
op. 12, No. 7; Dance of the Gnomes, op. 10, No. 3. 
Beethoven, Sonata, op. 27, No. 2. Chopin, Rondo, 
op. 16. 

One of the events of the season was the con- 
cert at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, May 15, 
by the chorus of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Geo. Magrath, conductor. A 
part of the program was of a miscellaneous 
character, consisting of vocal and instrumental 
pieces, followed by the new Reinecke Cantata, 
**The Enchanted Swans.”’ This concert was 
a new revelation of the resources of the Con- 
servatory, and it was a most delightful one, 
which we hope will soon be repeated. 

Two of the most enjoyable entertainments ot 
the past month were the concerts of the Welsh 
Prize Singers, from Cardiff, Wales. The per- 
formance consisted of a double quartet of 
ladies and gentlemen, and Walter T. Barker, 


| solo harpist and pianist. The songs were 


mostly by Welsh composers, and largely in the 
Welsh language, but they were none the less 
enjoyable on that account. The singers have 
evidently practiced much together; they sing 
without a conductor, with a precision and ex- 
pression that calls for the warmest praise. Mr. 
Caleb T. Morris, of our city, did much to make 
the visit of the Prize Singers a success. 


Prominent among the visitors to our city 
during the Festival were Dr. Geo, F, Root, 
Chicago; Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mr, H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune; Mr. W. L. Blumenschien, Dayton, 
O., Pfesident O. M.T. A.; Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 







































































Lang, Ft. Wayne; Judge and Mrs, Longworth 
(who timed their voyage around the world so 
as to arrive in Cincinnati the day of the first 
concert); Miss Edith Church, of Boston; C. 
C. Case and wife; C. H. Wilson, Boston; A, 
C. Monroe, Secretary of Worcester (Mass.) 
Festival Association, and, as the auctioneers’ 
hand-bills say, ‘‘ many others too numerous to 
mention.” 


Prof. Van Cleve’s Students’ Concert, an- 
nounced last month, was given at the Odeon, 
May 14th. The program consisted of 19 num- 
bers, representing as many different performers. 
The program is worth preserving and we give 
it entire. Through a curious mischance our 
invitation did not reach us until after the hour 
of the concert, and then found usat our home on 
Mt. Auburn, too far away to make it possible 
to attend. The daily papers have rarely been 
so lavish of praise in connection with concerts 
by home talent, and we congratulate Prof, Van 
Cleve on so successful an entertainment: 


1. Piano, Beethoven, Overture (Egmont), Messrs. 
Robert Lewis and Chas. Hall. 2. Contralto Solo, 
Dudley Buck, Sunset, Miss Lydia Asheraft. 3. So 
yrano Solo, Delibes, (The Nightingale) Le Kos'gnol, 
Miss Corinne Cone. 4. Piano, Gottschalk, Mancen- 
illier, Miss Anna Sellers. 5. Baritone Solo, Wagner, 
Pogner’s Address, Mr. H. J, Appleton. 6. Soprano 
Solo, Handel, “Angels ever bright and fair,”’ Miss 
Stella Sparks. 7. Piano, Schumann, a, Romanza, F 
sharp, Op. 28, 6. Aufschwung, Op. 12, Mrs. Hugh 
Merrie. 8. Soprano Solo, Mozart, *‘ Chide me, chide 
me,’’ Mrs. W it Mitchell. 9, Piano, Chopin, Bal- 
lade F, Op. 38, Mr. Chas Hall. 10. Tenor Solo, Am- 
broise Thomas, “‘Ah! non credea,’’ Mr. C. B. Bosser 
man. Ill. Piano, Beethoven, Allegro con brio, Op. 
%, Miss Corinne Cone 12. Soprano Solo, Weber, 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,’ Mrs. Lida Youhg 
Davis. 13. Piano, a. Von Sweriugen, Nocturne, D-flat, 
b. Chopin, Lmpromptu, A-flat, Op. 29, Miss Alice Von 
Sweringen. 14. Baritone Solo, Bizet, The Toreador, 
Mr. Chas. Garner. 15. Piano, Wagner-Liszt, Tann- 
hauser March, Miss Josephine Royse. 16. Soprano 
Solo, Benedict, Carnival of Venice, Miss Gussie Lewis. 
17. Contralto Solo, a. Beethoven, Mignon, b. Mendels- 
sohn, Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, c. Schubert, Der 
Dopelgiinger, Mrs. C. B. Bosserman. 18. Piano, 
Mendelssohn, Capriccio, B minor, Op. 22, Miss Lotta 
Wenning, (Second Piano, J. 8. Van Cleve). 19. Trio, 
Female Voices, Mendelssohn, “‘ Lift thine eyes;" 
First Soprano, Misses Cone, Schmidt, Mangold, and 
Mrs. Mitchell. Second Soprano, Misses Corwin, Cur- 
tis, Myers, and Thorpe. Contralto, Misses Ashcraft, 
Teetor, Mrs. Davis and Bosserman 


Concerts, Conventions, Etc. 


No notice will be taken of programs which do 
not give the names of the State and Town in which 
the concerts are given. 


We have received a beautiful souvenir of 
Columbus Orpheus Club Concerts for the 7th 
season. The 3rd concert was given May 17th. 
The club had the valuable assistance of Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, of our city, and the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. Mr. T. H. Schaeider, a 
genial and most efficient musician, is conductor 
of the Orpheus, and to his personal efforts is 
due much of the present high attainments of 
the club. 


Music in Boston. 





Boston, May 20, 1888. 


At last the season begins to show signs of 
coming to an end, and the promenade concerts 
at Music Hall (suré indication of the beginning 
of the summer season) are already on the tapis. 

The final concerts of the musical clubs have 
all been given, and, in accordance with time- 
honored custom, have all given sops to the 
public cerberus, in the shape of popular pro- 
grams. All these programs, however, con- 
tained good works by resident composers, the 
Boylston Club presenting good compositions 
by Messrs. Maas, Tinney and Thayer, and the 
Cecilia a fine set of songs by Miss Lang. The 
Apollo Club also gave a program of excellent 
character. The Boston Orchestral Club ended 
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their season with a Gade Symphony and sev- 
eral lesser works. You can have no idea as to 
the great number of musical clubs which are 
springing up this year among the “‘ upper ten”’ 
in Boston. The Dilettante Club, the Manu- 
script Club, the Bach Club, all give music of 
a high order, but in a semi-private manner. 

The Symphony Concerts ended in a blaze of 
glory with the ninth Symphony by Beethoven, 
which was performed in a technically superb 
manner, although I thought the reading of the 
first movement somewhat too finical and dainty. 
The last movement made amends, however, 
and I have never heard the vocal variations so 
well given. As a supplementary concert, a 
great program of Wagnerian music was ar- 
ranged and performed May 11th, being repeated 
with great success May i2th, It consisted of 
the following program : 

Overture, Bacchanale and Duet (Venus and Tann 
hiuser), from Act I, of the Paris version of Tann 
hiuser. Walther’s Preislied from Die Meistersinger 
Duet (Siegfried and Brunnhilde), Siegfried’s Death, 
Funeral March and Closing Scene from Die Gdétter 
dimmerung. 

The overture in its altered version is 
in consonance with Wagner’s advanced theories 
than in its better-known shape, but for all that 
I do not find it as effective and striking. The 
return of the Pilgrim’s chorus, with its great 


more 


violin figure in accompaniment, is a much 
nobler conclusion than the very sensuous 
Bacchanale, while Venus’ duet with Tann- 


hauser is incredibly long and only delays the 
action. Mr. and Mrs. Kalisch sang the vocal 
portions in a very commendable style, although 
the former often becomes too vehement. The 
Funeral March, one of the loftiest ever com- 
posed, was, to me, the gem of the entire pro- 
gram. How it recalls episode after episode of 
the life of the hero, and what a grand climax 
it reaches! 

I am sorry, since Campanini has given up 
his western tour, that you will not have an 
opportunity to hear Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello”’ for the 
present. It is by all odds the finest Italian 
opera of recent days. In Boston, where every 
one swears by Wagner, the Italian work was 
but coldly received. It is a bit nonsensical, 
this musical fashion that is seizing upon our 
Brahmins. A poor work by Wagner, as the 
Tannhauser duet above mentioned, is raptur- 
ously received, while a great one by Verdi is 
only tolerated. Of course, in general, any 
musician would choose a course of Wagner to 
one of Verdi, but that need not preclude our 
judging each work on its own merits. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
has been giving concerts with its usual liber- 
ality. Among them, this month, were scattered 
some lectures on European travel, which seem- 
ed to interest the pupils greatly. Quite a 
number of the faculty of the institution are 
planning for a trip across this season, and 
Bayreuth will have a goodly delegation from 
the Conservatory at the first performances of 
‘* Parsifal ’’ and “ Die Meistersinger.’’ 1 also 
shall (D. V.) be there, and when there is no 
further chance of using the critical pen in Bos- 
ton, substitute European topics to fill out the 
summer letters of PROTEUS. 


Musical Notes. 


G. F. Root’s Cantata, “ Pillar of Fire,”’ will 
be sing by forty of the musical people of 
Bridgewater, Va., June 2nd. 


The Root & Son’s Music Co., of Chicago, 
have just closed a contract with Messrs. Boosey 
& Co., London, for the American Agency for 
the Boosey compensating piston-valve instru- 
ments. 


The Buchtel (Akron) College Musical Re 
cital course closed with a concert under the 
direction of Claus Wolfram, at which the fol- 
lowing artists appeared: Miss Fannie Bloom- 
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field, pianist; John Beck, violinist ; Wilson G 
Smith, accompanist. Of it will 
ferred that only the highest grade of musi 


course be in 


was performed, 


Prof. G. C. Knopfel, of Chicago, has taken 
charge of the music at Christ R. Ep. Church 
(Bishop Cheney). Mr. Knopfel is a talented 
musician and composer, and the Society is to 
be congratulated upon securing his services 


The Musical Commencement of Virginia 
Normal School was held May 14, 15, and 16 
Haydn’s ‘*‘ Heavens are telling,” with 
tions from Root, Palmer, Dunham, Geik! and 
Straub were song by a class of thirty-five, 
conducted by Geo. B. Halsinger. j 

The second of the Zielinski 


concerts of chamber musi was given at 


Phoenix Hall, Detroit, Mich., Monday eve, 


selec 


sul 


SC ription 


May 21st. Four American composers were 
represented, viz Arthur Foote, Boston; Clay- 
ton Johns, Boston; Mrs. Jennie Palmer- 
Heames, Detroit, Mich.; G. W. Chadwick, 
Boston. 


One of the most enjoyable of the recent con- 
certs was that given by Mrs. Laura Schneider, 


of Columbus, at the Institution for the Blind, 
in that city. Mrs. Schneider was assisted by 
Mr. B. F. Reinmund, baritone. American 


composers were recognized by the performanc: 
of compositions by Otto Floersheim, Em. Moor, 
Wilson G. Smith and Louis Maas. 


the Palms,” was recently given a 
fine performance at Montclair, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Mr, Wm. A. May. We 
have at hand two reports of the concert, each 
of which speaks in high terms of the perform- 
ance. The writer of report w 
the writer of the other did attend, and 

is his report which contains the only criticisms 
of the conductor’s assignment of parts. 


** Under 


one is present, 


not 


The Root & Son’s Music Co 
us a program, elegantly gotten up, of a 
by Messrs. B. Mollenhauer, violin, an 


»* hicago, sends 
recent 


concert, 


August Spanuth, piano, assisted by Mrs. A, 
Spanuth and D. N. H. Pierce, with Miss 


Bertha Lotz, accompanist. An interesting feat- 
ure of the program is the short, concise, bio 
graphical sketches of the 
works form the Our Cincinnati con- 
cert-givers adopted this plan some ago 
and we are glad to see becoming 


composers whose 
program 
years 
the custom 
general. 


Prof. J. S. Black, the well-known and suc 
voice teacher of 
pupils’ concert May 22d, at the Grand Ope 
House, Prof. Black 

ing vocal technique and English and Italiar 
singing. Not the least of his successful pupi 
is his son, C. H. Blac k, who has been for years 
studying with the celebrated Faure, of Paris, 
Young Black’s voice is a phenomenal one, and 


cessful Indianapolis, gave a 


Ta 
\ 

} 
n 


is fully occupied in teac 


Is 





was carefully trained by his father, whose 
method has received high praise from the 
young man’s later teachers. An intere sting 
letter from young Black is at hand and will 


appear at as early a date as possible. 


Dayton’s May Festival, being the 14th year 
of the Philharmonic Concerts, was held May 
3d and 4th. Miss Blanche 
Scoville, Miss Miss Mollie 


The sok ists were 


Ella 


Brusman, 


Spindler, Mr. Chas. J. Davis, Cincinnati; Mr. 
Sam’l F. Phelps, Mr. Geo, Hessler, Mr. G. E 
Finke. The orchestra was led by G. H. Mar 
steller, as Concertmeister Mrs. Ella Jf. 
Kneisly, pianist. The programs were of a 
miscellaneous character, but of a high order 
and most pleasing variety. The closing num 
ber of the second day was Max Bruch’s cantata, 
‘*Fair Ellen,’’a work founded on a well 
known incident of the siege of Lucknow. The 
Festival was under the able direction of Mr. 
W. L. Blumenschein, President of the O. M, 


T. A. for 1888. 
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To the Musical People of Ohio.—0. 
M. T. A. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Ninth Annual Convention will be held 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, Columbus, 
O., beginning Wednesday, June 27th, at 3 P. 
M., and closing Friday evening, June 29, 1888. 
Day sessions begin at 9 A. M. and 3 P, M.; Con- 
ceris at 8:15 P. M. 

ESSAYS. 

‘« Intellectual and Emotional Problems of Pi- 
anistic Pedagogics,’’ by Johannes Wolfram, 
Canton. 

‘¢ American Compositions in the Class and 
Concert Room,” by Wilson G. Smith, Cleve- 
land, 

‘«Song and Speech,” by Wm. B, Chamberlain, 
Oberlin. 

‘¢ The Treatment of Children’s Voices,” by N. 
L. Glover, Akron. 

“ Harmony,” by Andrew Nembach, Cincinnati. 

“« Composition,” by F. X, Arens, Cleveland, 


OHIO COMPOSERS. 


F. X. Arens, Cleveland; Johann H, Beck, 
Cleveland; W. L. Blumenschein, Dayton; 
Frank L. Eyer, Dayton; Edmund 5S. Mattoon, 
Columbus; Fred. Neddermeyer, Columbus; 
Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland; James H. Rog- 
ers, Cleveland; John S. VanCleve, Cincin- 
nati; John Yoakley, Cincinnati. A number 
of works by American composers will be found 
on the detail programs. 


ORGANISTS. 


Miss Maude Boise, Delaware; S. B. Hurl- 
burt, Dayton; Walter Small, Urbana; Win- 
throp S. Sterling, Cincinnati. 


PIANISTS. 


Miss Mazy Bell, Delaware; Mrs. Mary 
Cushing-Ely, Delaware; Mrs, Ida Bevington- 
Blakeslee, Delaware; Miss Maria S, Wright, 
Cleveland; Miss Marie Egts, Cleveland; Miss 
Cecelia Gaul, Cincinnati; Mr. Frank L. Eyer, 
Dayton; Mr, Frank Gebest, Zanesville; Mr. 
Johannes Wolfram, Canton; Mr, Edmund S., 
Mattoon, Columbus; Mr, John Yoakley, Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. George Schneider, Cincinnati. 


GUESTS. 
Miss Neally Stevens, Chicago; Miss Amy 
Fay, Chicago; Dr. Louis Maas, Boston. 


VOCALISTS. 


Miss Minerva Cochran, Delaware; Miss 
Daisy Whitney, Delaware; Miss Bertha Byers, 
Delaware; Mrs. M. W. Bosserman, Cincin- 
nati; Miss Mina Betscher, Cincinnati; Miss 
Emma Cranch, Cincinnati; Mrs, M. E. Gibson, 
Toledo; Mrs. Herman Ahlers, Cleveland; 
Mrs. W. S. Miles, Columbus; Mrs, G. P. 
Sowles, Urbana; Mr. C. N. Adams, Columbus ; 
Mr. L. M. McPhail, Canton; Mr. Harry C, 
Brooks, Oberlin; Mr. W. B. Chamberlain, 
Uberlin; Mr. Will Henninges, Cleveland; Mr. 
Otto Engverson, Cleveland; Mr. S. H, Biakes- 
lee, Delaware, 

VIOLINISTS. 


Miss Marion Harter, Delaware; Mr. F. M. 
Davis, Delaware; Mr. Perry P. Weed, Dela- 
ware: Mr, Charles Klein, Canton; Mr. Carl 
Udsen, Warren; Mr. Johann H. Beck, Cleve- 
land; Mr. F, Neddermeyer, Columbus; Mr. 
Henry Schradieck, Cincinnati; and the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet of Cincinnati, 

A glance at the above names, though the 
lists are not quite complete, will assure you 
that great musical treats await your attendance, 

In addition to solo work by the above 
named teachers, musicians and artists, there 
will be ensemble numbers (duets, trios, quar- 
tets, etc.), among others a String Quartet 
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piano and violin composed by Dr. Mass, and 
performed by him and Henry Schradieck, the 
eminent violinist of Cincinnati. 

In the chorus department we expect some 
fine work by the Columbus “ Ladies’ Vocal 
Society,” and in connection with the “ Arion 
Club’”’ some mixed chorus numbers. Also a 
chorus of picked voices from the High School, 
all under the direction of Mr. W. H. Lott, 

The details of- the various programs promise 
most interesting, artistic and classical treats. 
We hope to surpass the splendid performances of 
last year! 


RAILROADS, 


Railroad rates will be tlre same as last year, 
viz.: Full fare going and one-third returning, 
on the certificate plan. Full instructions con- 
cerning above will be enclosed with the circu- 
lar program, which will be mailed to members 
(and all others desiring to attend) about 
June Ist. 

HOTELS. 


Neil House, American House, Park Hotel, 
Irving House, and others. Private boarding 
places can be secured by addressing Mr. E. 5S. 
Mattoon, Lexiigton Ave., Columbus, O. 

Please pay your dues ($1.00) now. By so do- 


ing you will save time and confusion at Colum- | 


bus, and enable us to meet incurred obliga- 
tions. Extra reports (for your musical friends) 
can be had for 3 cents to pay postage. Extra 
“Instructions to Delegates”? railroad infor- 
mation for those desiring to attend at reduced 
railroad rates) will be mailed to you, for your 
musical friends, by addressing S. B. Hurlburt, 
124 Jackson street, Dayton, O. 

Finally: Let us have a larger attendance 
than ever before! Do not allow yourself to 
be urged to attend, but consider it your 
duty, asa thoughtful and conscientious teacher, 
to do this for your own good and eventual profit. 
Every teacher or musician learns and profits, 
directly or indirectly, by attending and care- 
fully noting Aow the other teacher or musician 
does his or her work before the convention, 
not to mention the great denefils arising from 
social interchange of ideas, views and theories. 
If there is no gain in this direction, then the 
object of our organization is not attained, and 
might as well be abandoned as useless, and 
wasteful of time and money. 

The O. M. T. A. is accredited as being the 
largest and healthiest State Association in our 
country. Let us maintain that standing by 
active work for and attendance on the Conven- 
tion in June, as the success of the O, M. T, A. 
and its advancement, progress, and power for 
musical good, means the success, advancement, 
progress and power of every active meimber 
thereof, 

Sincerely hoping to meet you in Columbus, 
June 27th, 28th and 29th, and to find in you a 
worker for our profession’s common good, | 
beg toremain, _Fraternally, 

W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, 
President. 


oO 


Memoranda of Musical Events. 





Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the Johu Church Co. 


JUNE, 


June Ist. Ignaz Pleyel born 1759 in Aus- 


tria. 

June 2d. Manuel Garcia died 1832 at Paris. 

June 3d. Alex, Chas, Lecocq born 1832 at 
Paris, 

June 4th. Von Weber died 1826 at Lon- 
don. 

June 5th. ‘*Mario di Rohan” first per- 
formed 1843 at Vienna, 

June 6th. Henry Vieuxtemps died 1881 in 
Algiers. 

June 7th. Adrien Servais born 1807 at Hal. 












| Zwickau. 

June 9th, Otto Nicolai born 1810 at Ko- 
nigsberg, 

June toth, Friedrich Kalkbrenner died 

1849 at Paris. 
| June ith. Anna Mehlig born 1846 at 
Stuttgart. 

June 12th. Angelica Catalini died 1849 at 
Paris. 

June 13th. Edward Rimbault born 1816 at 
Soho. 

June 14th. George Flowers died 1872 at 
London. 

June 15th. Edvard Grieg born 1843 at Ber- 
gen. 

June 16th. Etelka Gerster born 1855 at 
Kaschen, 

June 17th. Gounod born 1818 at Paris. 

June 18th. ‘“ Freischutz”’ first performed 
1821 at Berlin. 

June 19th. Ludwig Stark born 1813 at 
Munich. 

June 2oth. Luigi Felice Rossi died 1863 at 
Turin, 

June 21st. Jacques Offenbach born 1819 at 
Cologne. 

June 22d, Karl Abel died 1787 in London. 

June 23d. Karl Reineche born 1827 at 
Altona. 

June 24th, Henri Mehul born 1763 at 


| Givet. 





June 25th. Mendelssohn’s ‘* Lobgesang ” 
first given 1840, at Leipsic. 
| June 26th. ‘* Die Walkure” first performed 
1870 at Munich. 
| June 27th. John Hullah born 1812 in 
England. 
| June 28th. Robert Franz born 1815 at 
Halle. 
June 29th. Campanini born 1846 at Parma. 
June 30th. Herve born 1825 at Houdain. 





The Music Teachers’ National Assc- 
clation 

Will hold its Twelfth Annual Session, at 
Chicago, Ill., July 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1888. Dr. 
Palmer is sending out acard to the musical 
people of New York, and as its contents are 
applicable to musicans everywhere, we repro- 
duce it here: 

If you desire to see a higher standard of 
music in America; if you wish to become 
known as an energetic worker in the cause; if 
you would like to be associated with those who 
are in the forefront of musical matters in our 
country; if you care to keep abreast of this 
great age of musical progress, you can do so 
by joining the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
| ciation. An annual fee of two dollars is all 

that is required, and it will entitle you to have 
your name, specialty and address printed in 
the annual reports, and you will receive the 
reports, circulars and other printed documents 
from time to time free of charge. 
Whether you can attend the Chicago Meet- 
ings or not, will you kindly co-operate with us 
| by sending $2 to the Treasurer? He will mail 
you a membership ticket, and you will thus 
| become identified with the best musicians in 
the Nation, and they in turn will be encour- 
aged in their arduous efforts to place our pro- 
fession in a higher sphere of usefulness. 

The Treasurer is Mr. H. S. Perkins, 162 
State St., Chicago, Ills., to whom all fees 
should be paid, and who will cheerfully answe 
all questions regarding reduced railroad fares, 
routes of travel, boarding places, etc, Those 
who are members, and have not paid this year’s 
dues, will kindly send the same to the Treas- 
urer at once. All who can do so should attend 
the Chicago Meetings; a fine —— of exer- 
| cises has been arranged, and the lectures, dis- 
| cussions, recitals, concerts, etc., will amply 
repay the time and trouble expended. 
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Singing in German Schools. 


Editor Musical Visitor : 

An article under the above title, which ap- 
peared in your issue of May, written by Dr. L. 
R. Klemm, gives some pleasant experiences of 
the author while witnessing performances of 
vocal music in some of the educational institu- 
tions of that far off region—so distant from us 
in geographical miles, and yet so near by rea- 
son of our constant and intimate associations 
with people of the ‘‘ father-land.” 

The results there mentioned, as compared 
with the best attained in our own schools, are 
simply wonderful, and lead at once to the in- 
quiry: How do they do it? 

Dr, Klemm tells us incidentally that the 
teachers use the violin, and conduct the exer- 
cises much in the same way as does the leader 
of an orchestra. Here is positive evidence to 
the effect that there can be no impropriety, to 
say the least, in the use of an instrument as 
auxiliary to the practice of singing. There 
are several questions which have occurred to 
the writer; and, believing that there may be 
others who, like himself, are willing to profit 
by the teachings and experiences of a decidedly 
musical nation, these questions wil] be asked, 
in the hope that Dr. Klemm, or some one who 
is versed in the subject, will confer a favor by 
answering. It may be added here that Dr. K. 
is, by former associations, well acquainted 
with the system (?) of teaching music used in 
many of the schools of this country, and no 
one, perhaps, would therefore be better quali- 
fied to throw additional light on the subject. 


QUESTIONS: 


Ist. Is the co-operative plan of entrusting 
the ‘‘ review lesson ”’ or practice to the regular 
teacher, followed, and if so, to what extent, or 
is every regular teacher supposed to be able to 
give the music lesson? 

2d. How much téme cach week is given to 
music ? 

3d, Is the teaching of somgs dy rote consid- 
ered to be a means to the end in view of learning 
music, or is rote singing used at all? 

4th. Are the syllables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, etc., 
either fixed or movable, used? If not, what is 
thetr method for naming sounds? 

sth. What is the average number attending 
any one class, and to what extent is individual 
work practiced ? 

Many other questions might arise interesting 
to a music teacher engaged in public school 
work, but fearing to occupy too much space in 
a musical paper devoted to general topics, this 
must suffice for the present. 

WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Music in Cincinnati Public Schools. 





Music in Xenia. 


The new pipe organ of the Presbyterian 
Church, Xenia, O., was formally inaugurated 
Friday evening, May 4, 1888. Prof. Hermann 
Ebeling, organist of Congregational Church, 
Columbus, O., presided at the organ and 
charmed every one with his magnificent play- 
ing. He was ably assisted by Miss Grace-Reals, 
soprano of St. Paul’s Church, Columbus, O. 
The organ was built by Granville Wood & 
Son, of Northville, Mich. It is 20 feet high, 
16 feet long, 9 feet deep, and weighs 6,000 Ibs. 
The case is of Gothic design, made of antique 
oak, handsomely carved. There are 23 stops, 
two manuals of 58 notes, and 27 pedal notes. 
The bellows is operated by a Little Giant 
hydraulic motor, This beautiful, fine-toned 
instrument, is a great addition to the musical 
resources of this church and community. 

Mrs. Mary Woodrow Hunt, pupil of Prof. S. 
B. Mills, of New York City, gave a piano re- 
cital Monday evening, May 7th, in her parlors ; 











she was assisted by her husband, Mr. F. C, 
Hunt, organist, and Prof. L. M. Garfield, solo 
cornetist of 1st M. E. Church, Xenia. A num- 
ber of her pupils played during the evening 
and showed by their careful performance the 
superior instruction they have enjoyed. Mrs. 
Hunt is one of our best piano teachers and 
will do much for the elevation of good music 
in this city, 

The First M. E, Church choir use the Musi- 
CAL VISITOR and are well pleased with it. 

J. ADpIson Brown. 





The Late Emperor as an Organist. 


While upon a hunt in the neighborhood of 
Gotha, in the year 1843, the Emperor, then 
Prince William, visited the celebrated organ- 
factory at Paulinzelle. After explaining the 
intricacies of the works, the owner seated 
himself at an organ to playa piece for the 
guest, whom he did not know. Finding a very 
attentive auditor, he asked the prince if he 
could perform upon the instrument. ‘A 
little,”’ he answered, taking his place, and 
soon surprising the man with the richness of 
his selections, ending with the popular melody, 
** Heil Dir im Sieger-Kranz.’’--** Excellent !”’ 
cried the organ-maker at its finish; ‘* your 
talent is great. I can recommend you to a 
position as organist!” 

‘*That,” answered the prince, “ you must 
give to one more worthy, since I already have 
a position which I cannot well resign.” 

** May I ask with whom I have the honor of 
speaking?” continued the manufacturer, piqued 
at this refusal. 

**T am William, Prince of Prussia.” 

‘Ah! your royal highness, what a pity! 
The profession loses a talented disciple.” 

‘*Yes, my dear master,’’ added the prince, 
giving his hand in farewell, ‘* but God divides 
talent and position according to His wisdom, 
and maybe I shall yet make something out of 
my profession.” 





- 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Review of the N. Y. Musical Season, 1887-88, contain 
ing programs of noteworthy occurrences, with nu 
merous criticisms, by H. E. Krehbiel. Published by 
Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. Mr. K., 
in an editor's note says, ‘‘Accuracy in the record has 
been my chief concern in the compilation of this 
Review. In determining what to include in it 1 have 
tried to be guided entirely by the question of artistic 
significance and value. The pamber of musical en 
tertainments omitted is small; as a rule they were 
pupils’ and benefit concerts."’ 
us too late for proper notice in this VisiTor. At a 
hasty glance through its pages we have noticed sev 
eral choice bits of musical history and criticism 
which we hope to quote svon for the benefit of our 
readers. Personally, we take no little pride in the 
fact that the great Loudon publishing house which 
issues the book, made choice of the printers of the 
MUSICAL VISITOR to get it up. 

The Century no sooner completes one great enter 
prise than it begins another. Having about finished 
the War History, it now begins a series of papers on 
Siberia, the great Russian exile land. Under com 
mission from the Century Co., Mr. George Kennan, 
author of Tent Life in Siberia, etc., undertook a jour 
ney through Siberia, for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of the Exiles, Prison disxeipline, ete., 
with a view to the preparation of this present series 


of papers. The writer, since the publication of the | 
preliminary papers, has been put on the black list of | 


the Russian Government, and copies of the Century 
containing them have the ay ey article torn 
out by the customs officials 
enter the Czar’s dominions. This fact alone demon 
strates the importance of the papers Although the 
subject is a dreary one, the papers are full of interest 
and will be continued for some time, fully illustrated. 
The summer issues of The Century will contain, in 
the “ Life of Lincoln,’’ among other topics, the inside 
history of Fremont’s relations with the President, an 
astonishing letter written by Greeley to Lincoln after 
the battle of Bull Run; also details as to the Trent 
affair, Fort Donelson, the Shiloh Campaign, York- 
town, Williamsburg to Fair Oaks, etc., ete., with 
special reference to Lincoln's part in these events. 


We have also The Musical Year Book of the United | 


States for the season of 1887-88, by Geo. H. Wilson, 
Boston. It is a somewhat different plan from Mr 
Krehbiel’s Record, and offers no criticisms or sketches, 
being simply a carefully complied list of programs 
of notable concerts given during the past season in 
different parts of the country. It is a valuable book 
of reference. 





The Review comes to | 


fore being allowed to | 


| certain other gate. 
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Musical Mopper. 


We are tenors who sing in the chorus, 
B-flat is the next note before us; 

We hope for the best, 

But it must be confessed, 
That B-flat will be likely to floor us 


When is an actor not an actor? Nine times 


out of ten. 


Some people hate to be treated as children 
when they begin to reach years of maturity. 
Perhaps a like sensitiveness exists in animals. 

Sarcasticus and his wife were going to the 
opera. ** Will you please go in and get my goats 
off the dressing-table?”’ said Mrs. S. 

‘*Your goats?” queried the puzzled Sar- 
casticus; **what fangle have you women got 
now ?”’ 

‘<T’ll show you,” snapped the wife, as she 
sailed away, and soon returned putting on her 
gloves. 

‘*Are those what you mean? 
those kids.”’ 

**T used to,” replied Mrs. Sarcasticus, ‘‘ but 
they are getting so old 1am ashamed to any 
longer.” He took the hint. 


Why, I call 


The subjoined epitaph, it is said, may be 
seen upon a tombstone in Jersey. It exhibits 
a defiance of public opinion not usual in grave- 
yard inscriptions: 

Reader, pass on !—don't waste your time 
O’er bad biography and bitter rhyme 

For what I am this crumbling clay insures, 
And what I was is no affair of yours! 

Another epitaph recently made its appear- 
ance which equals in pith and exactitude any- 
thing of ‘‘ ye olden tyme.”” Over the grave of 
a dentist are the lines: 

** View this gravestone with all gravity, 
I is filling his last cavity.’’ 





A handsomely dressed young woman entered 
a crowded street-car, A long-whiskered old 
fellow, wearing a dingy slouch hat and a suit 
of homespun clothes, got up, and said: ‘* Miss, 
take my seat, I don’t look as well as these 
here gentlemen,”—nodding to several men, 
‘but I’ve diskivered that I’ve got more polite- 


ness.”” The young woman sat down without 
thanking the old fellow. ‘* Miss,” said the 
old fellow, with a smile, ** I b’lieve 1 left my 


pocket-book there on the seat. Will you please 


getup?” The young woman got up. The 
old fellow sat down, and, stroking his whis- 
kers, remarked : *“Blieve Vl jest ke ep on 


settin’ here, Miss. I’ve got a leetle more po- 


liteness than these here gentlemen, but I have 


diskivered that I ain’t got nigh so much 
sense.” 
Hidden Word Puzzle. 
A MUSICAL STORY—FIND HIDDEN TWENTY-TWO 
MUSICAL TERMS 
Tim Evans and I have a donkey. One day 


a man came to the barn and said ‘*] want 
you to give mea sure-footed animal, and I'll 
try your donkey.’’ With that he handed us a 
piece of money, saying : “TI think you will 
find, mayhap, a use for it.”’ Off we scampered 
to the house, where we found Emma Jordan 
with sister Mattie, to whom we broke the 
good news. ‘* Well,” said mother, ‘‘if you 
wash a kettle for my preserves, and pit cher- 
ries awhile—provided you do not eat them all 
—you may have a holiday.” The work done, 
away we flew, leaving the gate half latched, 
mother calling to us that we forgot to hasp a 
Tub races and other sports 
lured away the hours, until we were tired, and 
sat down to restore ourselves by eating mo- 
lasses taffy and turnovers, Then, all of us— 
Cal, Em, I, and Tim, in order—played on a 
Jew’s-harp we had bought with our money. 
But the day closed, as also soon did our eyes 
—close in sound slumber, 
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Jesus! Lover of my Soul. 


aa ctfully dedicated to the friends of Long Pine Chautauqua, Long Pine, Neb. 





J. M. Brose. Op. 11. 
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The Lord is in His Holy Temple. (Sentence.) 
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FRELUDE. 


C. H. Rink. 
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ANDANTE. 


Old German. 
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SLEN's HAZELION 





The 25-CENT BOTTLES are put up for the 
accommodation of all who desire simply a COUGH 
or CROUP REMEDY. 

Those Gosizing © remedy for CONSUMPTION 
orany LUNG DISEASE should secure the large 
$1.00 bottle. For thecure of this distressing disease 
there has been no medicine yet discovered that can 
show more evidence of real merit than ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM 


Sold by all Druggistis. 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.”’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TRE EVZRETT PIAN) CO, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


Roston, Mase, 


of every description, both Foreign and American. | 


Prompt attention given to mail qrdere, and particu 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter whére published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


WM. KNABE & CO, 








PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NE W-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 


Dew Collections of of Piano fusic. 


MODERN CLASSIC . 
By Foreign Composers. 
MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS, 
Kasy Music. ; 
THE MUSICAL UNION. 
By American Composers. 
> PIANO SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Comp’rs. 


NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


MODERN SOPKANO SONGS. 
By the Best Authors. ; 

MODERN VOCAL 
By Foreign Writers. 

FIFTY BASS SONGS. 
Principally from Operas. 


Boards, $1.00 
Boards, $1.00 
Boards, $1.50 


Paper, 65c. 





DU ETS. 


| THE SONG SOUVENIR. 


By American and Foreign Writers Paper, 65c. 


Published iw The JOHN CHURCH co. ,Cincinnati. 


JA’ rAl GU ES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 


any address on application 
THE 


OHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


| Banjo, etec., have no doubt ex 
| trouble in keeping their stock of strings 


| containing 12, 18, an 


Boards, $1.00 | 
Boards, $1.5 


Paper, $1.00 | 








THE JOHN CHURCH 00.’S 


Imperial String Cabinet. 


JUST THE THING TO KEEP STRINGS 
IN GOOw ORDER A PRESERVE 
THEIR ORIGINAL we 
AND STREN 


Many dealers in Strings for the Violin, Guitar, 
rienced considerable 


manner that each kind may be easily identified, and 
at the same time pene the o y Ae 

strength of the goods. We feel 

has deterred a number of dealers wae m Se eee 

ably bandle strin ne under poceer condit 
carrying a stock of them, and we believe we have 
found a solution of the difficulty in our IMPERIA 
STRING CABINET. 

This Cabinet consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-wood shelves, each of which is yt 
tersunk for its proper number of 
made of heavy, clear glass, and are rendered air- 
by a close-fit ng nickel- -plated cover, which exel 4 
all moisture and protects the strings from atmos- 

hess changes, a well-known cause of deterioration 
n strings. 

THE IMPERIAL STRING CABINET supplies a 

long-felt want among the trade generally, but more 


| especially in those cases.where dealers are not — 
| jar with the res 


tive Ne oe the different stri 


Each jar is 1 with the name or letter of 


| string it contains, and as all oe - put ing, fa 


packages and carefully marked before Ipping 
D 


no trouble for a weaned keep his mick Perfect 


| order, and preserve 


strings. 
The Imperial Strin, fare is made in three sizes, 
30 jars respecti Men 
No. 1 (size 173 , containing 12 
No. 2 (size 17 x25 contain 4 e rs. 
No. 3 (size x2544), contain! 
terms to the yt furnished 





your jars to be labeled. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


‘THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 WEST FOURTH 8T., CINCINNATI, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN i hana 
CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 








Royal Praise. 


York, Nes., April 30, 


GOSPEL HYMNS» 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, O. 


No. 5S. | 
| Sirns:—We have examined your new book, 
| 
| 


88. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- | «Royal Praise,” and are very much pleased 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. | with it. It is bright, airy, and the words are 


STEBBINS. particularly adapted to the S. S. work. Please 

Some years having — since he pgetiontion of | send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. We 
GosreL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 2 . 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and shall probably need ga later on. 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the | Yours truly, 
need of having additional new songs, and Gosre. C. M,. Boynton. 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet . 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


pepe cree os 208 pages, nearly double the | 
ber in previous single volumes, 
but T will be sold at the same prices, i. ¢. : 


MUSIC EDITION. 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Board Covers........... $30.00 per 100 | Ps a. 
Plexible Cloth........... 50.00 oer 100 | So SOLA TED 
WORDS ONLY ARRANGED FOR THE 
Board Covers......... . 0 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp . . is: 80 per 100 
NONPARBIL EDITION. ( z . ] | y r i ‘ 
Paper Covers.......... . - 6.00 per 100 O R 


If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for Postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 ets. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition 
No. 5 will not be und or combined with Gosrr. 
Hymns CONSOLIDATED. 
GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
SANKEY tm th ~, Be 
n gospel meetings, Do 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 
aa of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOHN CHUBCE CO., Cincinnati. 


‘‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


- HAYSLIP, 


in SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


For use GOSPEL 





A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 
one. 

Price, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. nee Oo. 
Pp LLMER iA . Bees 2) ] S16 SHORT, AND, Rig ae ee TNZERLUPES 


ot en on Li om the new Bass So “ KING OF THE Sma’ a.” 
— IANO RIMER. 


== coe Ze" ee +1 se MER 'S} America’s greatest 





janists. Adopted by the American College of 
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RONOUNCI 


ary of over 400 musical 
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i. where the brave lie sleep-ing, Dorn where the sea-flow'rs grow. 
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=——z7— yy oco*** oa & 
5S ep ratatted - ; 5 —— Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
LS or tes oe  ta= - e a yo. r music dealer don't keep them, send directly 
Be . ® 8 a ® to Mi. R. PALMER. Lockbox 2841, N.Y. City. 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


General {fjusic Pealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS ass ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE, & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE CAL. VISITOR. 


DEAR | 











J 


SUMMER HOMES 


AND 


SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant place 
ill-furnished if without a few well-chosen 
books 

Two books of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
Aud PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1 contain together a hundred | pieces of 


exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


($1) contains fifty high grade songs, with English and 
foreign words 


6000 OLD SONGS WE USED 10 SING, 


») contains 115 songs that are world favorites 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


with bar accom pani 


lAnO 


$1) good assortment of songs 
ment 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 


$1.25) a fine and large collection 


Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, 


AND 


Emerson’s Part-Songs and 
Glees for Mixed Voices, 


each $1) just the books for a social sing 

College Songs ai War Songs, 

each 50 cents) ant : Jubilee and Pian- 
tation Songs, ° 0 cents) are favo 


eve rrwihe 
Any book mailed for retail price 


The Oliver Ditson & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
Best Books, without regard to the interests of 
authors or publishers, and are great patrons of 
Ditson & Co.'s carefully made books, compiled by 
the best talent 

For lists and descriptions please correspond 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Kate D. Wiggin \ 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sweet 
est of sweet Songs 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 
American School Music Readers took 1 
Gems for Liule Singers, 30 cts., Emerson & 

Swayne 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 530 cts., and Song Bells, 
both by L. O. Emerson, and the first just 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00,a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson 
and Beautiful Part Songs. 


SU cts 
5 cts 


SO cts 
out 


Refined 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed, post 
free, for the price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 


| ©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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